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WRITTEN HUMOUR 


CHAPTER I 
THE THING ITSELF 
x 

Whenever I am inclined to think seriously—perhaps 
too seriously—of the subject of humour, I cannot 
help recalling a certain comic picture of the days 
of my youth. It portrayed a wretchedly nervous 
comedian, in the last stages of misery, standing in 
front of an old-fashioned music-hall manager—a 
beetle-browed fellow with an eye like that of a cod¬ 
fish on a marble slab, and a chin like the toe of a 
regulation police-boot. 

“ Now,” said the manager, “ make me laugh ! ” 

That picture is a tragedy and a comedy, a warning 
and, if seen with the eye of true humour, an inspiration. 

If the aspirant to honours in humorous writing can 
contemplate all the implications of that picture and 
still retain his zest for laughter and for laughter¬ 
making, then he has the root of the matter in him. 
He has at least surmounted the first hurdle in the race 
towards success. 

This little book does not set out to give either a 
1 
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history of written humour or to make an exhaustive 
and learned study of that precious quality. It seeks, 
rather, to give simple and practical guidance to the 
beginner who feels that he has the gift of laughter 
within him and wishes to turn it to account with his 
pen, bringing pleasure to others and legitimate profit 
to himself. I will not even attempt to give a fixed 
and accurate definition of humour, for no humorist, 
I feel, would saddle himself with such a difficult task. 
Indeed, the act of defining humour seems rather like 
that of killing a beautiful butterfly and pinning it to 
a card. You will have, it is true, secured a specimen 
of sorts, but, in doing so, you will have destroyed 
its life and its lightness. Dictionary definitions will 
be of very little help to us, because they are compiled 
by worthy, but essentially serious-minded folk, who 
deal the poor little butterfly of humour something 
like its death-blow by the mere act of defining it. 
So, while humour cannot be cribbed, cabined, and 
confined within the narrow walls of a learned defini¬ 
tion, we might broadly describe it as the spirit of 
happy laughter, a quality which is, at the same time, 
highly desirable and highly elusive. 

That the spirit of laughter is sadly needed and 
eagerly sought after to-day, no one would attempt to 
deny. It is a matter of unending social and political 
argument whether the times we live in are better or 
worse than the alleged “ good old days.” In many 
ways, of course, there are vast and obvious improve¬ 
ments, and we have within our reach a much wider 
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range of comforts than was known to our grand¬ 
fathers. On the other hand, it is equally true to say 
that modern life has brought in its train increased 
anxiety and strain. The tempo is one of hurry and 
bustle, so that, more than at any other period of 
history, the public mind longs for a quiet respite 
amid the cares and exasperating pressure of the 
workaday world. Thus the gift of laughter, always 
a rare and precious thing, is to-day doubly precious. 
It is sought after more fervently than ever before, 
and the demand is practically unlimited. The man 
who can supply that demand has before him almost 
literally golden prospects. But here the beginner, 
good, easy man, must be warned against believing 
that the road is a royal and easy one. There must, 
says the sceptic, be a catch in it somewhere, and the 
sceptic is right. Though the world longs for laughter 
more than it ever did, it is at once more critical and 
more sophisticated. An ancient joke is no more 
likely to be appreciated than an ancient egg. In 
humour (as in eggs) the quality that matters most is 
genuine freshness. 

Let me put the point quite simply. If you could 
suddenly become a new P. G. Wodehouse—that is, 
if you could invent, as Wodehouse undoubtedly 
(and gloriously) did, an endrely fresh and original 
brand of laughter-making, then your fountain-pen 
would be in a fair way to becoming a magic wand. 
But here’s the rub. ... If, lacking a great man’s 
genius, you could only give a pale imitation of his 
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“tricks and manners,” achieving a few superficial 
resemblances in style and dialogue, then success 
would elude you and you would get nowhere. The 
reason is sadly simple. You cannot become a 
Wellington by wearing a pair of Wellington boots 
or a Nelson by carrying a telescope. If the essential 
spirit of laughter is lacking, the rest is nothing but 
sawdust and padding. To change the metaphor, we 
may say that the door to success is always there, but 
that freshness and originality are the only keys that 
can unlock it. 

a 

While imitation is a bad thing, intelligent study 
is a different matter, and nothing but good can come 
from a co nscientio us effort to learn from the work 
and methods of the great English humorists. As 
Englishmen, we may be reasonably proud of the 
grand and ancient tradition of English humour, a 
tradition which has become so embedded in our 
greatest literature—and, indeed, in our national life 
itself—that we may be almost inclined to think of 
true humour as an exclusively English quality. That 
quality runs riotously through the work of our 
greatest writers from Chaucer to Shakespeare, from 
Shakespeare to Fielding and Sterne; from the 
eighteenth-century humorists to Dickens, and from 
that great master, through Jerome K. Jerome and 
W. W. Jacobs, to Wodehouse and the present day. 

This humour, even from the time of Chaucer and 
the Canterbury Pilgrims whom he portrayed with 
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such comic 2est and skill, has always been indissolubly 
linked with English character, showing its capacity 
for rich oddity, its queer stubborn individualness and, 
above all, its spirit of kindliness, tolerance, and good 
temper. The English humorists have always loved 
to portray a “ real character,” a fellow who is as full 
of contradictions and incongruities as an egg is full 
of meat. If we examine the great figures of English 
fiction, whether we look at Shakespeare’s Bottoms 
and Dogberries or Dickens’s glorious gallery of 
Micawbers, Wellers, and Weggs, we shall find bounti¬ 
fully displayed on every hand this sense of gorgeous 
oddity, of happy incongruity, which makes for 
laughter wherever it goes. Bottom the Weaver is 
discovered, not in his weaving-shed but amid the 
delicate enchantments of the fairy woodland. The 
high-falutin’ phraseology of Wilkins Micawber re¬ 
sounds, not through marble halls, but through the 
dingy corridors of the Marshalsea Prison, where he, 
a man always up to his eyes in debt, enunciates the 
perfect economic theory. This incongruity, this 
queer juxtaposition of things and notions which are 
by nature diametrically opposed, lies at the heart of 
all great humour, and probably at the heart, too, of 
all that is most attractive in English life and character. 

Though we may sometimes (humorously) claim 
humour as an exclusively English product, we must 
recognize that we have no real monopoly and that 
other nations have their own- traditions of laughter¬ 
making. It is only right that we should think highly 
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of our own, but we shall make many mistakes if 
we do not realize that there are other, and different, 
points of view. The French tradition, for instance, 
is not interested so much as our own in oddities of 
character, but concerns itself rather with satire and 
scintillating wit, often depending for its effect upon 
br illian tly polished and sharply barbed phrases. 

American humour displays even sharper contrasts 
with our own, and anyone who wishes to sell his 
stories to the American magazines must frankly 
recognize this fact. I have an American cousin, a 
charming and intelligent companion, who sincerely 
believes that the English have no sense of humour 
whatever. This view, comic as it may seem to us, 
is shared by many good American citizens, who would 
not otherwise speak evil of us. They think us sloWj 
dull, and stand-offish, too prim and formal to appreci¬ 
ate a funny situation or a swift wisecrack. We, on 
the other hand, can be just as intolerant, and sometimes 
express the opinion that American humour is a mere 
form of slapsdck, incredibly crude and unedifying. 
Neither of these opinions give a fair all-round view 
of the position. They underline but do not explain, 
certain obvious differences. The fact is that while 
English people, as a rule, prefer their humour to 
ripple along with a quiet whimsicality, many Ameri¬ 
cans like their laughter in a more exuberant form, 
deriving great pleasure from wild exaggeration, 
picturesque hyperbole, and the shuttlecock and 
battledote of swiftly bandied repartee. 
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American slang, with which, in its more obvious 
forms, the films have familiarized us, is not necessarily 
a bad thing. Hollywood is not America, nor is the 
American language a mere noxio us nasal repetition 
of “ Okay, baby ” and “ Says you.” In the hands 
of an O. Henry or a Ring Lardner, American slang 
can be a vivid and stimulating vehicle, full of bright¬ 
ness and genuine fun. It behoves us, then, not so 
much to argue as to which form of humour is the 
better, but to observe and appreciate the difference 
between the two. 

A lively and good-natured appreciation of these 
differences can itself be used as a framework for 
humorous invention, as in a novel like Harry Leon 
Wilson’s Kuggles of Red Gap, where the solemn English 
butler is delightfully contrasted with his informal 
“ go-as-you-please ” employers. In several novels 
Wodehouse has amusingly displayed this contrast 
between English and American conventional types 
and you will read nothing funnier than his account, 
in Piccadilly Jim , of an exiled American, bored to 
tears with a day at Lords, explaining to a shocked 
English butler the impassioned thrills of a baseball 
game. If the author had not possessed a genuinely 
sympathetic understanding of both points of view, 
he could not have distilled such delightful humour 
from their interplay. As it is, he succeeds, in the 
happiest manner, in making his characters laugh not 
merely at each other but at themselves, and in this 
laughter the reader joyously joins. Once it is 
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realized that the two nations’ ideas of what is humor¬ 
ous may be absolutely different, then both ideas may 
be assessed at their proper (and separate) value. All 
this, perhaps may seem a trifle obvious, but I am 
constrained to underline it, because a neglect of these 
big differences will only result in pain and grief to 
the young humorist who hopes to see his name in 
large type at the head of a story in The Saturday 
'Evening Post. 

3 

The subject of humour—if we are in sufficiently 
solemn mood to call it a subject—may be considered 
under various different sub-headings, of which the 
more obvious are comedy, fafce, wit, satire, and 
bu rlesq ue. But here again we shall be on happier 
ground if we agree to describe rather than define. 
Forms of humour have a habit of not fitting neatly 
into watertight compartments. Sometimes they 
overlap ; often one form overflows into another . . . 
and back again. Comedy—using the word in its 
widest sense, and not in its restricted sense as applied 
to a humorous play—may be both witty and satirical, 
while the writing of some humorists may contain 
examples of almost every form of humour within a 
very small compass. 

Satire, which is a kind of humorous commentary 
on men, manners, and institutions, may be mild and 
gentle, as in some of Addison’s Spectator essays or, 
to quote modern examples, in much of the delightful 
work of E. V. Knox and E. V. Lucas. Here the 
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fun is poked so deftly that the victim himself can 
join in the laugh without loss of dignity. On the 
other hand, satire can sometimes be so savage and 
bidng that it passes outside the sphere of humour 
altogether. Satires, like those' of Swift and Pope, 
may be great literature and may have sprung from 
an understandable feeling of righteous indignation, 
but they are hardly humorous, for satire which loses 
its temper and goes after its victim “ with a hatchet ” 
is not humour at all. Humour, in my humble opinion 
at least, must contain, at bottom, the essential in¬ 
gredients of kindliness and good temper. 

If it be not unreasonably objected that satire, in 
order to be satire at all, must have some bite in it, 
then the field for study is still wide enough. D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis, the original “Beachcomber,” and 
J. B. Morton, the present holder of that mysterious 
title, both have a flair for lighthearted satire, allied 
to a turn for picturesque exaggeration, and a knack 
of neatly pricking the bubbles of pomposity and 
priggishness. A. P. Herbert is a satirist who wields 
a weapon that is sharply barbed but never unsportingly 
aimed, and he takes a mischievous delight in hurling 
it at the cracks in our social, legal, and politica 
armour. With his keen eye for what is ludicrous in 
our ways and institutions, and polished skill in the 
composition of sparkling light verse, he is the legiti¬ 
mate successor of Sir William S. Gilbert, the greatest 
of all English satirists. The wittily satirical phrases 
of Gilbert have become almost as much a part of our 
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national life as have the comic characters of Dickens. 
Once Gilbert’s name is mentioned, phrase after phrase 
comes hurrying to the mind and we think of the 
victims of Koko’s “ Little list,” the “ Ruler of the 
King’s Navee,” the Duke who led his regiment from 
behind, and the House of Peers whichf?^ did nothing 
in particular and did it very well.” There is not a 
foible or a foolishness among our ways and customs 
at which Gilbert did not launch a polished dart, and 
yet we still laugh at the jokes which he made at our 
expense and even find freshness in the sallies that he 
directed against crazes which have long since gone 
the way of all fashionable crazes. In Gilbert we have 
satire at its most brilliant, perfectly phrased, brilliantly 
witty and sharply—but not too sharply—pointed. 

All the same, it may be said that, with certain happy 
exceptions of whom Gilbert is the most notable, the 
English temperament does not take very kindly to 
satire, and the reason, I think, is mainly this : the 
satirist sees the imperfections of men and institutions 
against an ideal background of perfecdon. At heart 
he is a reformer, desirous of abolishing some par¬ 
ticular folly by laughing it out of court. But the 
average Englishman, with his instinctive respect for 
the privacies of life and for the rights of the individual 
to be foolish in his own way if he likes, does not wish 
to be reformed according to any particular pattern. 
He is quite willing to laugh at the oddities and idio- 
syncrades of his neighbour, but he has no desire to 
see those oddities “ ironed out.” By such a process. 
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he feels, real “ character ” would be lost and that life 
would be robbed of much of its richness. 

For similar reasons, the quality which we call wit 
is not an outstanding feature of English humour. 
Wit, we might say, is to humour what salt is to meat. 
It is a thing of'flavour rather than of substance and, 
mainly relying for its effect upon quickness, aptitude, 
and a skilful turn of phrase, it must almost of necessity, 
take a verbal form. When the footman dropped the 
ox-tongue off the dish, that was (possibly) a situation 
involving humour, but when he referred to the 
accident as a mere lapsus lingua, there, undoubtedly, 
was wit. 

Wit comes to life in the ep igramm atic su mming up 
a situation or in the swift neatness of a polite retort. 
It is recorded that while Sir Patrick Hastings was once 
arguing a complicated theatrical case before Mr. 
Jusdce Darling, famous for his judicial sallies, the 
name of a celebrated comedian cropped up. 

“ And who,” asked the learned judge, “ is Mr. 
George Robey ? ” 

“My lord,’’ replied Sir Patrick blandly, “ he is the 
darling of the music-hall stage.” 

Wit is often erudite and scholarly, but not 
necessarily so. The Cockney and especially the 
London bus-conductor (bless his large heart) has 
an inimitable turn of wit that is characteristically his 
own. 

Do you stop at the Ritz ? ” asked the lady pas¬ 
senger. 
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“ Not on thirty bob a week, mum,” replied the 
bus-conductor. 

Aptness and swiftness of repartee are the Cockney 
keynotes, but, apart from the needle-sharp Cockney, 
it can hardly be said that the English shine as great 
wits. It is entirely characteristic that the three most 
brilliant English wits—Sheridan, Wilde, and Shaw— 
have all been Irishmen. Wit is the rapier of the 
humorist’s armoury, but real English humour prefers 
to knock a man down with an honest quarter-staff, 
and then help him up again. 

Still speaking broadly, we may say that comedy 
deals with the humour of character and of situation, 
and with the continuous interplay between the two. 
As this finds its happiest and most obvious expression 
in dramatic form, the word comedy has come to be 
used almost exclusively to denote a humorous play. 
Comedy, however, can quite legitimately be said to 
occur in novels and short stories. (Many of W. W. 
Jacobs’s short stories are perfect little comedies.) 

Comedy is, or ought to be, conceived on a rela¬ 
tively high plane, where the characters and situations, 
though amusing enough in themselves, bear some 
reasonable resemblance to their counterparts in real 
life and do not overstep the bounds of probability. 
In farce, on the other hand, plausibility is given the 
go-by, action is swiftly speeded up, and ludicrous 
situations are piled one on top of another in a rolling 
snowball of absurdity. Farce has been unkindly 
described as “comedy with its top hat bashed in,” 
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but this does less than justice to farce as a form of 
humorous writing, because farce has a perfectly 
legitimate place in the scheme of things. It bears 
the same relation to comedy as melodrama bears to 
drama. It appeals to a simpler, less critical mood 
and angles for the hearty laugh rather than the quiet 
chuckle. 

Burlesque is a kind of imitation which does not 
intend to be regarded as a form of flattery, sincere or 
otherwise, It usually takes some popular type of 
story or play, and by adroit exaggeration of the 
author’s tricks of style, dialogue, or situation, pro¬ 
duces something which is a joyous and fanciful parody 
of the original. If you wish to understand the art 
of the burlesque-writer, you cannot do better than 
study such mirth-provoking collections as Stephen 
Leacock’s Nonsense Novels and Frenzied Fiction, or 
Ashley Sterne’s Twisted Tales and Knotted Yarns. 

These, then, are some of the principal forms of 
humour. They seek to call up laughter in equally 
varying forms—the merry smile, the ripple of amuse¬ 
ment, the appreciative chuckle, the cheerful grin, and 
the honest roar of side-splitting mirth. 

But through all forms of genuine humour runs a 
spirit of happiness, enjoyed and shared—a happiness 
which enables the reader to face the worries and 
dullness of everyday life with a bravet smile. 

Remember that “ good humour ” is the best; 
humour of all. 
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THE HUMORIST’S ATTITUDE 

Humour, in its best sense, is an attitude towards life, 
and that attitude is, above all things, a human one. 
The one thing it can never afford to be is to be superior., 
True humour may smile and chuckle, it may grin and 
even loudly guffaw, but it will never sneer. It may 
find amusement in the follies and foibles of other 
people, but it will see its own follies and foibles first. 
It is an old-fashioned truism to say that the humorist 
should laugh with and not at his readers, but this is 
not merely a pious precept. It is sound common 
sense, if only for the reason that we have ampler 
opportunities of studying our own character and 
conduct—our own “ funny little ways ”—than any¬ 
one else’s. Our own little idiosyncrasies, our own 
little daily trials and annoyances are probably similar 
to those of the people we hope to make our readers, 
and obviously our best joke will not be one made 
solely at their expense, but one which we can share 
with them. 

The humorist might well begin by looking in his 
mirror every morning and repeating to himself the 
. axiom : “ I am the funniest person I know." This will 
prevent him from ever attempting to be superior. 
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It will also underline the other important point 
that he must never forget; namely; that he must be 
prepared to abstract his humour, not from some far¬ 
away world of romantic exaggeration, but from the 
lives of homely people with homely outlooks and 
even homely faces (like his own). 

The opportunities for studying your fellow-human 
(and potential reader) are all around you—in the 
home, the bus, the shop, the garden, the cinema, or 
the sports field. Be a quietly keen observer. Be, 
especially, a good listener. Be constantly on the 
look-out for amusing little oddities of character, 
speech, and manner. Assist your eyes and ears with 
an unostentatious notebook. Do not be disappointed 
if you do not see a screamingly funny incident at every 
street corner or hear a “ priceless ” conversation in 
every bus. You are looking for the day’s comicali¬ 
ties, but, more important still, you are familiarizing 
yourself with the people to whom you wish to appeal. 
Try to discover what pleases them, what annoys 
them and, especially, what makes them laugh. 

Study particularly what makes people laugh in 
company—in a bus, in the theatre or in any crowd. 
(Have you ever wondered why people will laugh 
easily at the smallest joke on a bus, while the same 
people would not dream of laughing in a train?) 
There are certain things which people in the mass 
seem to find eternally funny. If you have these 
things in your mind, you wifi begin your task, well 
equipped. You may not always understand why the 
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crowd will laugh on a particular occasion, but it is 
worth while trying to puzzle the matter out. 

For instance, I have never quite been able to under¬ 
stand why a football crowd should roar with laughter 
when a ball, bouncing over the touchline, is valiantly- 
kicked back by a policeman. Fifty thousand English¬ 
men, who, an instant before, were keyed up to the 
highest pitch of passionals, partisanship, suddenly 
relax and rock with mirth. Why ? No personal 
disrespect is intended towards the policeman, who, 
both individually and as a member of a popular Force, 
is recognized as a prince of good fellows. Yet the 
crowd laughs. Is it that we regard the policeman- 
episode as a lighter interlude, momentarily relieving 
the strain of the game’s rigours, rather in the manner 
of the comic scenes in Shakespeare’s tragedies ? Or 
do we laugh because of the essential incongruity 
between the uniformed majesty of Law and Authority 
and the unmajestic, schoolboyish act of lunging at a 
bounding ball? I think the second guess is more 
likely to be right. The incongruity is the thing that 
matters; it is the old “ Dignity and Impudence ” 
theme, as with the sparrow which holds up a Test 
Match by strutting across the pitch at Lords, or the 
immortal dog which gate-crashed the Silver Jubilee 
Procession. The greater the incongruity, the greater 
the general laugh. Even at the risk of appearing to 
explore the obvious, the humorist must be continu¬ 
ally on the look-out for this incongruity and must 
try to transfer its appeal to paper. 
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There are some misguided critics who hold that all 
humour contains a spice of cruelty and that we only 
laugh at someone else’s discomfiture or pain. Now 
this is pretentious nonsense. We may smile at the 
spectacle of an elderly gentleman chasing his silk hat 
along the muddy pavement on a March day, but it is 
absurd to say that we derive pleasure from the victim’s 
anguish. On the contrary, we laugh, not in ridicule, 
but in sympathy, for we well know that the March 
wind is no respecter of head-gear, whether it be silk 
hat, bowler, or cloth cap. Indeed, we know only 
too well that our own modest Homburg may be the 
next to go. The March wind (plus our common and 
kindly sense of humour) makes us all akin. 

The proper attitude of the humorist, then, is one 
of keen and kindly interest in his fellow-men, and here 
it must be remembered that Man, as a very ancient 
humorist once said, embraces Woman. Most of the 
humorists of a bygone age would appear to have 
written almost exclusively for men-readers. This 
may have been a wise policy at the time, but it would 
be a fatal mistake to-day. Perhaps the most signi¬ 
ficant fact in the literary world at the present time is 
the enormously increased (and increasing) number of 
women-teaders. Editors, publishers, and librarians, 
wherever you go, will tell you that the vast majority 
of their readers to-day are women. If you neglect to 
study the interests of so great a mass of potential 
readers, you will be seriously restricting the scope of 
your work and your chances of ultimate success.' 
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It has been said by other, and even more misguided 
critics, that women have no sense of humour. If 
this were true, the poor humorist would be in parlous 
plight. Happily, it is not true. It is indeed a foolish 
and ungrateful slander. It might, however, be 
reasonably said that, so far as we can generalize at all, 
a woman’s sense of humour is quite different from a 
man’s. A woman—again spealdng generally, and 
admitting that there are exceptions to every rule—is 
usually what she likes to call more “ practical ” than 
a man; that is to say, her views on any subject will 
always take a definite, and not a vague, form. There 
was once an old gentleman who strongly objected to 
the neighbour’s children playing about on his newly 
cemented garden-path. “ I love children in the 
abstract,” he said, “ but I hate them in the concrete.” 
Well, a woman’s point of view is almost exactly the 
opposite to that. She has a natural distrust of the 
abstract, discussion of which seems to her a waste of 
time, and she demands from her reading matter some¬ 
thing that has a direct interest for, and a direct bearing 
upon, herself, her duties, her home, her family, and 
her clothes. She is interested, not in the Ethics of 
Infant Welfare, but in her own little Mildred’s measles; 
not in Scientific Food Preparations through the Ages, 
but in one particular dinner and one particular kitchen- 
stove. Who are we to deny that this is a perfectly 
reasonable point of view ? 

Consider what happens when (a) a man and (b) a 
woman buys a hat. A man hurries into a shop, tries 
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on a hat—any old hat—slaps down his money and 
steals, almost furtively, out again, as though he had 
committed a slightly immoral act. To him a hat is 
merely a hat and nothing more; a necessary evil, a 
thing connected with his head by dull routine, but 
devoid of all pleasure and excitement. “ There,” he 
says to himself, “ that job’s over. I won’t have that 
bother again for another three years.” 

But when a woman sets out to buy a hat, she 
launches upon a high and romantic adventure, of 
which she is the heroine. She makes a day of it. 
The affair is a ritual and a ceremony, a business and 
a battle. She ransacks every window and every 
counter in every store in Oxford Street. She tries 
on a hundred and fifty hats, all of which would look 
exactly alike to you or me, assessing their differences, 
weighing their points, rejecting their flaws. In the 
end, after a struggle as arduous and exciting as the 
final gallop of a fox-hunt,'"she runs the prize to earth, 
the only hat in Europe that will suit her, a hat much 
better (and a little cheaper) than any other hat ever 
made. It is a symbol of virtue rewarded, economy 
vindicated, and social prestige triumphantly asserted. 
And, until she wants another for the Robinsons’ 
Garden Party (next Tuesday) she is perfectly satisfied. 
A man’s hat is any old hat, but a woman’s is private, 
possessive, and personal. 

In exactly the same way, a' woman reader’s re¬ 
actions to your humorous efforts is likely to be 
intensely personal. While she may regard the lighter 
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and airier forms of nonsense as rather silly and point¬ 
less, she will be prepared to exercise her splendidly 
keen sense of humour upon your jokes, provided that 
the things you joke about fall reasonably within her 
range of interests and daily round. Incidentally, 
in this wide difference between a masculine and 
feminine point of view, you have an almost unlimited 
field for humorous comment, and while this difference 
remains, you need never be gravelled for lack of 
subject-matter. 

Some reference must be made to the questions of 
taste. There are certain subjects which are obviously 
not suitable for light humour, and should be avoided. 
This is not so much a matter of ethics as of good 
manners. You would not, in your own house, make 
jokes likely to exacerbate or hurt a guest’s feelings. 
The reader is rather in - the position of your guest, 
and it would be both foolish and discourteous to 
make jokes which could be regarded as offensive. 
It is obvious that religion is not a subject for jesting, 
nor does humour blend well with any extreme ex¬ 
pression of controversial views. In these matters 
people hold (and have a perfect right to hold) ex¬ 
tremely divergent views, and may be quick to take 
offence. There are other points not quite so obvious. 
Joking or slighting reference to any affliction may 
cause extreme pain to some innocent reader, and a 
moment’s extra thought and care may easily prevent 
you from inflicting such an unintentional hurt. It is 
salutary to remember that if you are not sensitive 
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in these matters, editors are, and their long experience 
has proved them to be right. Errors in good taste 
of this kind are the most infallible invitations to 
rejection-slips. 

If you wish to write humorous plays, sketches, or 
dialogues for broadcasting purposes, you will find 
that the B.B.C. is very strict as regards what it con¬ 
siders to be undesirable matter. To its veto on 
references to religion and political controversy, it 
adds a list of prohibited subjects, including any kind 
of affliction, marital infidelity, and drunkenness. It 
also frowns upon slighting references to foreign or 
subject races. Perhaps you may think that some of 
these restrictions are a little narrow-minded and 
puritanical, but, viewed from the standpoint of 
courtesy and good manners, they are reasonable 
enough. I would suggest that they might be applied 
to all forms of humorous writing. The gratuitous 
hurting of the feelings of even a small body of readers 
is to be deplored. If the restrictions seem irksomes 
it is all the more incumbent upon the writer to exer¬ 
cise the ingenuity of his fancy within the limits of good 
manners and good taste. As George Robey says, 
anybody can be rude. But to be funny without being 
vulgar involves a higher skill which is well worth 
practising. 

To sum up, the humorist, like any other writer, 
must learn to put himself in his readers’ and especi¬ 
ally his women readers’ place and identify himself 
with their interests, excitements, joy, and disappoint- 
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ments; and then, having absorbed and become 
familiarized with all these tilings, he is in a position 
to let his humorous fancy, light, gay, whimsical or 
uproarous, play upon them. 

As for your attitude towards your reader, it is well 
to remember that he is a chance acquaintance whom 
you hope to turn into a friend. 



CHAPTER III 


SUBJECTS 

“ What shall I write about ? ” The humorist asks 
this question, just as any other young writer might 
ask it. The question is an old one and the answer 
may not seem very original either. The answer I 
would give to any writer, humorous or serious, who 
wishes to become competent at his job, is simply this: 
“ People—and Things 

By people I mean the normal, decent, friendly folk 
who make up the great majority of your fellow- 
citizens and, incidentally, of the wide reading public 
to whom you wish to appeal ; men and women, in 
short, who in most ways are very like yourself. And 
by things, I mean the things—irritating, amusing, 
interesting, boring, delightful, exasperating—that 
happen to these good people every day of their lives. 
If you can make a happy appeal to these people; if 
you can add a new touch of gaiety and laughter to 
these things, then you will in time be able to count 
yourself among the select company of successful 
humorists and your bank manager will no longer ask 
you to take a seat in a voice that suggests the electric- 
chair. 

Let us consider these People for a moment. They 
39 
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are eminently worth considering. We might, per¬ 
haps, be permitted to borrow a name from a famous 
advertisement and rivet our attention upon that 
synthetic figure, Mr. Everyman. Who is Mr. Every¬ 
man ? Aren’t we all ? What happens to this blame¬ 
less person in the course of his working day ? 

He dislikes getting up on cold mornings. He 
wanders sleepily into the bathroom and wonders why 
tablets of soap so soon lose their pristine freshness 
and shape. He wonders, a trifle more dejectedly, 
who it is who always leaves the caps off the shaving- 
cream- and tooth-paste tubes, a crime of which he, 
himself, would never have been guilty. He wonders, 
too, while he is shaving, what a really strong character, 
like Napoleon, say, would have done about old 
safety-razor blades. Back in his room, he inquires 
of high heaven why studs, when they have the whole 
of a bedroom floor to roll upon, must deliberately 
roll behind inaccessible corners of immovable ward¬ 
robes. He hurries down to breakfast, props the 
morning paper against the coffee-pot, and scans it 
avidly. The paper is full of rumours of wars, of 
threats to the fabric of civilization, of financial crises 
in a dozen European capitals, of famines, floods, 
pestilences, and important golf matches. Its adver¬ 
tisement columns warn him that he is suffering from 
nervous strain, brain-fag, dyspepsia, backache, liver 
trouble, injudicious diet and the middle-aged spread, 
and that he is too old, too fat in the waist, and too 
thin on the top. 
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(“ Anything in the paper this morning ? ” asked 
his wife. 

“ Not a thing,” he replies, in the perfectly sincere 
belief that he is speaking the truth.) 

He finishes his breakfast in mild agony, wondering 
why his wife (a good woman, of whom he is extremely 
fond) can only make the coffee really hot on mornings 
when he is late for his train. He hunts for his hat, 
umbrella, and attache case, finds them all at last in 
the wrong places, and finally dashes off to catch his 
morning train, where he sits or, more probably 
stands, among serried ranks of Everymen, all of whom 
ferociously abuse (but without the slightest malice) 
the weather, the B.B.C., the railway company, the 
Test Match selection committee, the Government, 
and especially the Government’s most evil member, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

During the day, he does his work industriously and 
conscientiously, because he is an Englishman, and 
(also because he is an Englishman) he grumbles 
cheerfully in the process. He hurries home in the 
evening, eager to “ get on with his garden.” Why 
he should be so eager, he does not quite know. He 
mows his lawn, preferably with a borrowed mowing- 
machine, because, although he possesses a complete 
set of gardening tools, the man next door has borrowed 
them and lent them to the man next door but two. 
He dreams all the beautiful dreams of the amateur 
gardener, believing, in spite of annual disillusion- 
ments, in the pictures which adorn the outsides of 
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seed-packets. He firmly believes that his vegetable 
marrows are larger, his hollyhocks taller, and his 
roses are more highly scented than any other marrows, 
hollyhocks, or roses in the hemisphere. When it is 
too dark for gardening, he changes his clothes and 
takes his wife to the Pictures, where, in quiet content¬ 
ment, he enjoys dramas of intrigue, murder, and 
sudden death. And so to bed. 

He suffers all the normal ills that flesh is heir to : 
Final Demand Notes, overcrowded Tubes or buses, 
wet Bank Holidays, hay-fever, winter colds, the visits 
of unpopular relatives, the brigandage of tipping, 
and the haughtiness of officialdom in general. He 
enjoys, in a spirit of impassioned but always fair- 
minded partisanship, the sporting excitements of the 
year—the Grand National, the University Boat Race, 
the Cup Final, the Derby, Wimbledon, and the 
County Cricket Championship. He is, in fine, a very 
human and very likeable person. 

And if Mr. Everyman is important, Mrs. Everyman 
is more important still. Her daily round is even 
fuller and more crowded. She is interested in break¬ 
fasts, babies, butchers, bargains, the appetites and 
ailments of children, and the unreasonable whims of 
menfolk. She is a skilled and practising expert 
(even though she would hardly recognize the words) 
on dietetics, contemporary costume, interior decora¬ 
tion and practical economics. She is as human and 
likeable a person as her husband. Nor must we 
forget this couple’s son, who is interested in motor- 
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bikes, tennis-racquets, detective stories, football boots 
and even, occasionally, his studies or office routine; 
nor their attractive daughter, who devotes consider¬ 
able attention to her clothes, her complexion, her 
library-books, her girl- and boy-friends, and her 
favourite film-stars. 

These four people, and the thousands whom they 
represent, form the majority of the readers whom 
you hope to please and amuse. There is not an item 
in their varied daily and yearly rounds which cannot 
furnish some opportunity for humorous treatment. 
Indeed, in the foregoing paragraphs I have suggested 
(not altogether accidentally) some twenty or thirty 
points, any of which might contain the germ of a 
humorous article or short story. 

The domestic scene furnishes the widest scope for 
the play of humorous fancy, because it is humanity’s 
most normal and universal background. We have 
all read of Jerome K. Jerome’s Uncle Podger, who 
reduced the house to chaos and the family to tears (of 
mingled laughter and despair) by his efforts to hang 
a picture on the dining-room wall. He called for 
the steps, made a crowd of people hold hammer, 
nail, and picture ; hit his thumb with the h ammer , 
dropped the nail and lost the hole ; got the picture 
into position at last, all askew and with the glass 
broken, and finally murmured complacently : “ Why 
everybody makes a fuss about a simple job like that, 
goodness knows ! ” This type of humour—fun of 
the very simplest’ kind—strikes an almost universal 
3 
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note, because there are Uncle Podgers in every family 
and alarms and excursions of this sort in every home. 
All the thousand activities of Mr. and Mrs. Everyman 
and their family are capable of happy humorous 
treatment, whether with whimsicality, gentle satire, or 
straightforward fun. Furnishing, spring cleaning, 
gardening, shopping, present-giving, getting engaged, 
getting married—all these common activities provide 
perennial material for humour, always provided that 
the subject is treated in an attractive and unhackneyed 
manner. 

In the rich field of the humours of the home, 
absolute originality of theme is neither desirable nor 
possible. There was once (to quote Jerome again) 
a proud young playwright who said to his theatrical 
manager: 

“ You must admit my play has plenty of original 
situations. They ought to make a hit.” 

“ Quite right, laddie,” replied the genial manager. 
“ They always have." 

Let me put it in another way. A young friend of 
mine once complained bitterly of the villainy of 
editors. 

“ There’s no pleasing them,” he grumbled. 
“ Whatever I write about, they always either say 
1 Oh, we’ve had that ’ or ! Oh, we’ve never had that.’ ” 

This is true enough, up to a certain point, and it 
may, in an imperfect world, have happened to all 
of us. But, before venting our indignation, let us 
see whether the fault is not mainly our own. Editors, 
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contrary to certain general beliefs, are not arrogant 
monsters of ill-nature. As a body they are not un¬ 
kindly and not unintelligent men, who are far more 
eager to secure what they consider “good stuff” 
than you can ever be to sell it to them. They know, 
as far as it is possible to know, the desires and require¬ 
ments of their particular public, and, using this know¬ 
ledge and experience, they set certain standards, not 
necessarily of merit alone, but of suitability. (The 
best article in the world on Deep-Sea Fishing would 
be unsuitable to the editor of The Farmer and Stock¬ 
breeder.) If the editor says, “ Oh, we’ve had that,” 
he probably means that he has already received a 
dozen articles, all treating the subject in the same 
dull and old-fashioned way. If, on the other hand, 
he says, “ Oh, we’ve never had that,” he means that 
your subject is in some way unsuitable or outside the 
range of his readers’ interests. Thus the editor is 
shown, despite his perhaps unfortunate phrasing, not 
to have been so monstrously unreasonable after all. 
What he is always seeking and even praying for is 
originality, not of subject , but of treatment, and if 
your fancy can play upon the old everyday things in a 
new, fresh, and original way, then he will be your 
friend for life. Your ability to do this is the measure 
of your chance to be a successful humorist. 

What are the best subjects for your pen, outside the 
circumference of the family circle ? You will find 
it useful to draw up and keep pinned to your desk 
(or even to your shaving-mirror) a rough monthly 
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calendar showing throughout the year the main events 
of sporting and general interest. As, for instance : 

January. 

New Year’s Day. Diaries and Resolutions. 

The party season. 

Income Tax Demands. 

Dog, Motor, and Wireless Licences. 

Dividends due, if any. 

Possibility of skating and winter sports. 

Burns Night. 

Frost, snow. Winter and rough weather 
generally. 

Now here, you will say, is a lack of originality in 
subject with a vengeance. But let us suppose that 
all these minor details of the month were neatly mixed 
up together, or that two of them were combined. 
What if dogs kept diaries and made New Year Resolu¬ 
tions ? What if Income-Tax Collectors got together 
and made whoopee at parties or (a more satisfying 
thought) had to have licences before they could carry 
out their work ? What if winter sports took place 
in, say, Piccadilly Tube Station, instead of Switzer¬ 
land ? And what if Burns Night orators were asked 
to make their speeches on skates ? 

I make no claim for outstanding originality in any 
of these notions. Indeed, from glancing at our 
“ calendar,” you may easily hit upon a dozen better 
or brighter ones. I do claim, however, (a) that here 
we have a bright and workmanlike method of attack. 
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which may save much weary brain-flogging, and (b) 
that we are putting to practical use the principle of 
contrast and incongruity which must, in some way 
or other, be the basis of our efforts. 

Let us resume our solemn study of the calendar. 

Februarj. 

Fill-ike—the wet month. Umbrellas. 

Season for coughs, colds, and influenza. 

St. Valentine’s Day. 

Shrove Tuesday. 

Tackle this month in the same way as before, with 
an attempt at odd juxtaposition of details. Imagine, 
for instance, the month of February being charged 
in a police court with the heinous offence of filling 
dikes. Note the reverence paid to the saint of 
St. Valentine’s Day, whereas no certain knowledge 
is obtainable concerning the much nobler saint who 
invented pancakes. (Was it St. Pancras ?) Here 
our motto is still the same : commonplace subject, 
but fresh and ingenious treatment. 

March. 

The windy month. March hares and mad hatters. 

Beginning of the Flat Racing Season. 

The Grand National, 

Spring—lambs, bulbs, and poets, 

Spring-cleaning. 

The Boat Race. 

Quarter Day. 

Possibly Easter eggs and Easter holidays. 
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Does it not now become more increasingly obvious 
how the notions of these annual events can be amus¬ 
ingly mixed and blended ? It is easy to think of a 
Grand National for spring poets, or, say, a contest 
between rival bulb-gardeners, considered in terms of 
the Boat Race. It is worth considering how much 
fun can be obtained from treating one sport in the 
language and nomenclature usually confined to a 
totally different one ; as, for instance, a chess-cham¬ 
pionship described with all the exuberant technique 
of the star football reporter, or E ,an account of the 
progress of spring-cleaning in the manner of a swift 
broadcast running commentary from Wimbledon. 
One of the most amusing pieces I ever read was an 
article by Ashley Sterne on the prospects of the 
Summer Sales, delightfully couched in the solemn 
lingo in which sporting journalists who speculate 
upon the hopes and fears of the season’s Derby 
entrants: 

"... Mrs. Toot (of Tooting) is a grand stayer, 
as proved by her dashing performance in the Two- 
and - Elevenpenny Handicap. Mrs. Wim (of 
Wimbledon) sprained a hock, however, in the Rem¬ 
nant Stakes. Several candidates, we fear, may be 
scratched on the morning of the event. . . 

Here is the particular form of incongruity displayed 
to the fullest advantages. 

There is no need for us to set down the rest of our 
calendar in detail, though it might be an extremely 
useful exercise for the reader to complete it for his 
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own instruction and amusement, setting down the 
principal interests and topics of the month and pairing 
or mixing them in as amusing a manner as possible. 

Having suggested the notion of a calendar, I must 
now warn you against it. When you have compiled 
it to suit your own fancy and style, it is better to 
regard it not so much as a calendar, but as a clock that 
is permanently slow. In other words,-it is good to have 
a schedule, but it is better—indeed it is absolutely 
necessary—to keep well ahead of it. With the regular 
events of the year, the humorous writer is for ever 
haunted by the demon, Topicality, which is the 
author’s Old Man of the Sea. Topical matter must 
reach an editor at what you may consider an uncon¬ 
scionably long time ahead. 

It is perhaps an exaggeration to say that humorous 
writers always do their Christmas stories in a bathing 
costume at Frinton, and evolve all their sunny and 
sparkling notions for summer numbers while they are 
languishing in the throes of their annual January 
influenza. But this is not such a great exaggeration 
as it sounds. All papers, whether daily, weekly, or 
monthly, go to press a proportionately long time 
ahead. It is no use going down to Wimbledon and 
writing a screamingly funny article on the Mixed 
Doubles Final. Your work, however great its merits, 
would automatically put itself out of court on the 
score of topicality. Even if your article made the 
editor roll on the floor with laughter, he would be 
unable to use it, for by the earliest time it could 
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possibly be in print, Wimbledon would, for a whole 
year, be dead mutton. There is nothing deader in 
the world than yesterday’s hot topicality. All the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men cannot make it 
topical again until the event comes round once more 
—perhaps a year later. 

So let me repeat the injunction: keep well ahead 
of your calendar, for needs must when the devil of 
topicality drives. Keep at least a week ahead for a 
daily paper, at least three weeks for a weekly, and at 
least three months for a monthly. With those maga¬ 
zines which, for some curious reason, publish their 
January number somewhere about the second of 
December, add another month to your margin for 
safety. Editors have their prejudices, and as I have 
said before, not all of them are unreasonable. One 
of their strongest prejudices is, for obvious reasons, 
in favour of punctuality. It may seem an aged copy¬ 
book maxim, but its observance will save many heart¬ 
burnings. 

To sum up this subject of subjects, let me repeat 
that the best possible material for the humorist lies 
in the ordinary daily life of the ordinary people 
around him. The daily newspapers may give a 
certain help, but only in so far as they reflect that 
ordinary life and supply you with details of the fads, 
fashions, and crazes which happen to be engaging 
public attention at the moment and of which fun may 
be legitimately made. Let your subject-matter be of 
human interest and, if it is topical, send it in good 
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time. An English visitor to New York once re¬ 
marked that what struck him most forcibly was the 
fact that the morning papers were published the night 
before. This, we might say, shows exactly the right 
spirit. 

Nobody can teach you to be humorous ; that is to 
say, if the spirit of laughter is not there, it cannot be 
manufactured; but if you have it—and you would 
not be bothering to scan this book if you did not 
make some claim to it—then there are subjects in 
plenty, always ready to your hand. The ordinary 
episodes of life are the bread and butter. Your own 
particular humorous fancy is the jam. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE HUMOROUS ARTICLE 

Of all forms of written humour the short article is the 
easiest of approach. It presents fewer difficulties in 
construction than the humorous short story and its 
market is fairly wide though not, unhappily, quite so 
wide as it used to be. 

As with all written work of whatever kind, the 
first golden rule must be intelligently observed: 
study the paper for which your article is intended. It may 
sound absurd to warn the beginner against sending 
to the Drapers' Record an article that was more suitable 
to the Feathered World, but mistakes of a similar kind 
have been known to occur ; or at any rate, work is 
being sent every day to editors who are obliged to 
refuse it, not because it is bad, but because it is 
obviously “ someone else’s meat.” 

Keep by you, then, a copy of the paper to which 
you wish to contribute. Study its tone, its regular 
features, and the general style of the type of article 
which it appears to use most frequently. It is obvious 
that you must not set out to copy what you read, 
because the brand of humour you offer must be some¬ 
thing of your own, which no one else can give you. 
On the other hand, you must be prepared to accept 
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advice and learn wisdom on certain points : for 
example, length. 

An editor is almost always in the position of trying 
to cram a quart into a pint pot. His space is limited, 
while the matter at his disposal is, or seems to him , 
practically unlimited. Work which might otherwise 
please him puts itself completely out of court if it 
appears likely to take up too much of his space. 
There is an old saying of the sporting world that 
a good “ big ’un ” will always beat a good “ little 
’un.” In the writing of humorous articles, the 
exact opposite of this maxim holds good. Because 
of the constant pressure upon his space, an editor 
infinitely prefers a good short article to a good long 
one; in fact, if the thing is too long, he will not 
consider it a good one at all. Humorous articles, 
like sermons, are apt to be unpopular if they are too 
long, and one of the first tasks that must be mastered 
is the art of compressing. This business of com¬ 
pressing an article or story is distasteful rather than 
difficult. 

The ancient Chinese had a torture known as the 
Death by a Thousand Cuts, and a young writer (I am 
told) suffers similar tortures in the painful act of 
cutting down his works. He feels that his best jokes 
and most whimsical fancies are going west and, like 
the amateur gardener, cannot find it in his heart to 
prune his roses with sufficient severity. But, believe 
me, it is better to use the knife and cut hard. Few 
editors of weekly papers are likely to find room for an 
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article which is longer than a thousand words. They 
are more inclined to look kindly upon seven hundred 
and fifty words and even more inclined to smile upon 
five hundred. Indeed, speaking from a fairly wide 
experience—I contributed a weekly article to the 
old Passing Show for an unbroken period of over ten 
years—I should say that the ideal length for this type 
of article lies between five hundred and eight hundred 
words. 

I have counselled pruning on the purely practical 
grounds of space, but authorities on style and on all 
matters connected with the writer’s craft will tender 
the same advice for artistic reasons. If you can cut 
down your thousand-word article to seven-fifty, it is 
more than likely that you will have definitely improved 
your work, in itself. You will have shorn away all 
that is superfluous and weak. You will have made 
the whole thing sharper in outline and crisper in tone, 
and in the end it will be full, not of padding, but of 
meat. In short, you will five to thank the surgeon 
whose knife you once hated and feared. One further 
point of advice may be offered on the subject of 
pruning. It is a very ancient counsel of perfection 
that if you want a job done well, you must do it your¬ 
self. Above all things, do your own pruning. Some¬ 
times, even after an editor has accepted an article or 
story, he may find himself obliged, owing to restric¬ 
tions on space, to cut it down. Then 11 the knife ” 
will seem to hurt a good deal more. I once had a 
story ruthlessly butchered by a well-meaning sub- 
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editor, who, finding at the last moment that it was a 
couple of hundred words too long, simply cut the 
end off, thus amputating the entire point of the tale 
and turning an English comedy into something like 
a Russian tragedy. Now that time has healed the 
wound, however, I can no longer blame the mur¬ 
derer. The fault was entirely my own. I ought to 
have done, the pruning myself before the story was 
first submitted. 

It is my belief that a good deal of solemn nonsense 
is talked about technique and form. Certainly the 
humorous writer has a technique just as the carpenter 
or the shoemaker has a technique, but there is no 
sacred mystery about it. Technique, for a humorous 
writer, as for any other artist or craftsman, only means 
his method of doing a job in the most competent, 
workmanlike, and economical manner. Just as a 
workman uses his tools upon wood or leather, so a 
humorist must use his imagination and lively fancy 
upon the incidents and characters of daily life, shaping 
his work until it becomes something of his own, but 
keeping an eye, firstly, upon the limitations of his 
materials and, secondly, the scope of his market. In 
this sense, technique is a very real and necessary 
thing, but, let me repeat, it is entirely a matter of 
conscientious and competent workmanship, and not 
of pretentious and meaningless talk about Art. 

In the same way, you need not be over-impressed 
by critics who talk in a grandiloquent way about 
Form. Admittedly, a humorous article must have 
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form, just as a brick or box must have form, i.e. shape. 
But there need be no high-flown mystery about shape. 
I am disclosing no profound secret when I say that 
an article should have a beginning, a middle, and an 
ending, and yet a vast amount of quasi-erudite literary 
criticism merely consists of wrapping up this plain 
statement in layers of verbose cotton-wool. 

The construction of a humorous article should be 
comparatively simple, for it does not need a plot, 
like a short story, and has no room for elaborate 
characterization. Its theme should be simple and 
single, that is, compact and confined to one subject, 
and though its construction is not involved, it must 
not be approached carelessly. It must begin brightly, 
continue brighdy, and end more brightly still. The 
beginning is important, because it is by your opening 
sentence that you hope to catch the editor’s eye in 
such a manner as will lead him, in his turn, to believe 
that it will catch the reader’s eye. The even greater 
importance of the ending is obvious. The whole 
thing must work up to a climax, just as a one-act play 
works up to its “ curtain ” and a joke works up to its 
point. Indeed, as a humorous article is, in a sense, 
only an elaborate joke, it is essential that the cream 
of the joke should come in the last sentence or, if 
possible, even in the last word. The effect of a good 
“ smashing ” curtain cannot be overestimated. Yet, 
while the beginning and ending are of greater relative 
importance, that is not to say that the article should 
be allowed to sag in the middle. With work of such 
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short length, there is absolutely no room for padding 
anywhere. The thing must be all “ meat.” 

I do not think any very useful purpose is served by 
setting up pedantic distinctions between a humorous 
article, a sketch, and a skit. They share the common 
characteristic of being short and of having no plot, 
in the story sense. If we wish to make distinctions, 
we might say that an ardcle deals in a humorous 
manner with some single subject, as it might be Dogs 
or Pancakes. A sketch would recount a small 
amusing incident involving the misadventures of 
some particular dog (or plate of pancakes) while a 
skit would poke fun at some recent foible of fashion ; 
say, the carrying of toy dogs or the craze for some 
new and outlandish kind of cookery. But, for 
practical purposes, the words article, sketch, and skit 
are interchangeable, and if they can satisfy editorial 
requirements as to quality and length, they are all 
equally acceptable. 

In considering the humorous article I have been 
omitting one type, which has gained in popularity of 
late years. This might be called the humorous 
“ feature ” article, which has recently begun to appear 
in certain monthly magazines. This “ feature ” 
article, though not essentially different from the 
ordinary article which you might send to the humorous 
weeklies, has two main points of variation. In the 
first place it may be longer, stretching to fifteen 
hundred or even two thousand words. This is a 
distinct advantage, as it gives you “ more room to 
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turn round in.” The other point is that, as the article 
is usually rather elaborately illustrated, it should con¬ 
tain plenty of humorous incidents, thus giving the 
artist an opportunity to employ his pencil amusingly. 
Let your humour, for this purpose, be pictorial rather 
than purely verbal. 

Such “ feature ” articles might deal with some 
general topic current during the month in which the 
magazine is issued, and for this purpose we might 
construct for ourselves a home-made calendar, similar 
to that which we used for the purposes of ordinary 
articles, but perhaps a little more broadly based. 


January 

The New Year. 

February 

The weather, of which there 
seems to be more in February 
than in any other month. 

March . 

Spring. 

April . 

April Foolishness. 

May 

Old English customs, e.g. may- 
poles and country dancing. 

June 

Outdoor sports, especially tennis. 

July . 

More outdoor activities, with a 
special glance at the road or the 
river. 

August 

Holidays and the sea. 

September . 

Autumn. Gardens and orchards. 

October 

Motoring. 

November . 

Guy Fawkes, muffins, and fog. 

December . 

Everything connected with 
Christmas. 
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Here again our old tried rules come into force. 
While the subjects are obviously of the simplest and, 
therefore, widest appeal, it is up to the writer to play 
upon them with all the freshness and ingenuity at his 
command. The phrases “ a new angle ” and a “ new 
slant” have been perhaps over-used. What is re¬ 
quired is the contact at your own humorous person¬ 
ality with these ordinary general things. A monthly 
magazine will sometimes accept feature-articles of 
this kind even when it does not use a great number of 
humorous short stories. 

Which are the best papers to study ? No one 
needs to be told that the world’s greatest humorous 
paper is Punch. It has a stamp and a hall-mark which 
are unique and it perfectly reflects the lighter side 
of a large portion (though not the whole) of our 
national life. Its sketches and ardcles show perfection 
of style and form—nothing laboured and nothing too 
long—and its general tone is one of easy urbanity 
and graceful, unforced culture. 

In subject-matter it seldom strays far from the 
range which we discussed in the last chapter: the 
home, the garden, the social round, sport (especially 
cricket), and the lighter general topics of the day, 
These subjects are treated in a spirit of light-hearted 
gaiety and also with a high degree of genuine literary 
skill. The best type of Punch article is something 
more than an ordinary sketch or skit. It is a part of 
our national literature. While this kind of work has 
always kept, and still keeps, a high standard, I believe 
4 
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that it reached its highest flights in the pre-War 
articles of A- A. Milne, which continued week after 
week and year after year with unflagging gaiety and 
sustained brilliance. These articles, which were 
afterwards collected in such volumes as The Day’s 
Play, The Holiday Pound, Once a Week, and The Sunny 
Side , are perfect models of the Punch writer at his 
inspired best: gaily irresponsible, happily whimsical, 
dazzlingly witty in dialogue and polished in work¬ 
manship to the last degree. It would be foolish to 
attempt to imitate them, because they are inimitable, 
but much can be learnt from a close study of their 
style, construction, and dialogue, while the mere act 
of reading them is in itself inspiration. 

The three most eminent authors now writing for 
Punch are Evoe (E. V. Knox), E. V. Lucas, and A. P. 
Herbert, the one urbane and genial, the second master 
of a pen which flows with delightful ease upon every 
conceivable subject, and the third a gaily impertinent 
knight-errant who tilts with sharply satirical lance at 
giant Prig and giant Pomposity. Even the minor 
and occasional contributors to Punch have not achieved 
that distinction without some spark of genuine 
humour and literary merit, and to reach Punch’s pages 
might well be the ultimate aim of all beginners in the 
humorous field. It is a high ambition, but this is a 
merit and not a fault. After all, it is better to aim at 
the sky than at the top of a blackberry bush. 

While Punch stands alone in prestige, there are 
other humorist papers of very high standing. The 
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Humorist accepts work of an “ all-round ” humorous 
kind, its outlook being less “ academic ” than that of 
Punch. It specializes in articles and very short stories 
which are both domestic and topical, and particularly 
likes sketches which show really amusing “ char¬ 
acter.” It is the ideal humorous paper from the 
point of view of our Mr. Everyman. 

London Opinion , which ran as a weekly for so many 
years, under Lincoln Springfield’s brilliant editor¬ 
ship, is now a monthly, but it still keeps up a reputa¬ 
tion for bright and attractive sketches and stories of 
a topical and lightly satirical kind. The fact that it 
is a monthly allows it to accept stories of a little greater 
length than a weekly could find space for. This 
again is a distinct advantage, for a scope of fifteen 
hundred words gives a chance to insert a fair amount 
of plot or “ body ” into your story. 

The Passing Shorn (unfortunately for our purpose) 
is now no longer a purely humorous weekly, but it 
still gives the humorist a chance in a form which is 
called the “ short-short ” story. (I shall refer to this 
rather peculiar type of work later.) 

Most of the daily papers have a “ magazine ” page 
which from time to time considers humorous work. 
The humorist must remember that an article, to stand 
a chance of success in this “ magazine ” page, must 
have some specially original quality. All the current 
events of the day are “ covered,” as they occur, by 
supremely competent members of the newspapers’ 
own staff, and unless you can deal with the topic in 
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some unusually bright and arresting way, there is 
not much chance of an opening. 

On the whole, while it is true to say that there are 
now fewer exclusively humorous papers, it is also 
true to say that a greater number of serious papers 
devote a certain space to humour. Most of the 
monthly magazines contain a few pages given over to 
jokes, light verses, and short skits. Many papers of 
technical interest, such as the journals connected with 
motoring, flying, wireless, etc., sometimes consider 
humorous articles and sketches which deal with their 
own subject in a light-hearted spirit. The Radio 
Times, in particular, presents occasional opportunities 
for articles and skits, if they are brightly written and 
have a definite bearing upon the wide fields of broad¬ 
casting and listening. 

The modern tendency—and it is a happy one—is 
for trade papers and technical journals generally to 
relax a little from their ancient attitudes of august 
solemnity and to recognize the humanity of their 
readers by introducing a certain amount of humorous 
matter. This, from our point of view, is all to the 
good and will, in the long-run, do more than com¬ 
pensate for the slight falling off in the number of 
humorous papers proper. But this change of policy 
obviously entails wider and closer study on the 
humorist’s part. He cannot read every paper that is 
published, for their name is legion, but he can, when¬ 
ever he enters the reading-room of a public library, 
give a keen and conscientious glance round the 
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various periodicals upon the various tables and stands. 
There, if he is fortunate—and fortune favours not 
merely the brave, but the persistent—he may dis¬ 
cover that yet another paper has opened its column 
to a certain quantity of humour. There is his oppor¬ 
tunity. Let him pounce. 

One last word, or rather two. The editor of a 
famous humorous weekly once told me that he hated 
“ cleverness.” By “ cleverness ” he meant the habit 
of heavy facetiousness and exasperating superiority 
in which the writer exchanges the friendly smile for 
the condescending snigger, and seems always to be 
attempting to take a rise out of that inferior being, 
the reader. This, frankly, is an abominable attitude, 
as foolish as it is ill-mannered, and the editor’s con¬ 
demnation was richly justified. In all writing of 
whatever kind, there must be collaboration between 
writer and readers, but in humorous writing, if the 
writer’s attitude be the ideal one, there is an oppor¬ 
tunity for collaboration of the happiest kind, for 
there we have two people enjoying a joke together. 
But collaboration and condescension cannot exist side by side. 

If you were being taught golf by the best of teachers, 
an old Scots professional, he would, among a hundred 
other injunctions, keep repeating one particular 
maxim, “ Dinna press, ma laddie,” he would say, 
“ dinna press ! ” If this is sound advice upon the 
tee, it is even sounder in the study. Humour is a 
delicate plant and cannot be forced. Nothing is 
more dismal than attempted humour which is heavy 
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and laboured and has to be flogged along, like an 
unwilling horse. The moment humour shows itself 
to be strained, it ceases to be humour at all. 

.So, unless you wish deliberately to court disaster, 
dinna press. 



CHAPTER V 


THE HUMOROUS SHORT STORY 

Most magazine editors like to include at least one 
humorous short story in each of their monthly issues, 
and many of them complain that they cannot get hold 
of sufficient good material to make up the number 
required. The demand, they say, is greater than the 
supply—the supply, that is, of any reasonable quality. 
This means, at any rate, that we are not considering 
an overcrowded market. 

The construction of the humorous short story 
should not greatly differ from that of any other good 
short story, whether romantic or dramatic. It can 
have humour of dialogue, of character, of situation, 
or of the interplay between all three, but the great 
importance lies in the plot. In a short story, what¬ 
ever the nature of the general effect desired, that 
effect must find its main exposition in the plot. Just 
as a dramatic story must have a dramatic plot and a 
romantic story a romantic plot, so a humorous story 
must have a humorous plot. It is hardly too much to 
say that, for the purposes of the good magazine story, 
the plot is the story, for if the plot is not strong, the 
story will neither catch nor hold the reader’s attention. 
Though your dialogue may be brilliantly witty, it will 
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merely be left hanging in the air, if it is not fitted into 
a competent framework. 

Length, I have already insisted, is of first import¬ 
ance, and while it is better for a story to be too short 
than too long, we naturally wish to take advantage 
of the greatest possible length at our disposal. The 
length of the average magazine story may vary be¬ 
tween two thousand five hundred and five thousand 
words, and the most usually acceptable length is 
about four thousand or four thousand five hundred. 
Now this length, though excellent for story purposes, 
leaves very little room for elaboration of character 
or exuberance in dialogue and no room whatever for 
padding. Let your characters be humorous by all 
means, but let their oddities and eccentricities do their 
work in forming an essential part of the story and in 
helping the plot along. This maxim is even more 
vital, with regard to dialogue. You may write pages 
of amusing conversation, but this work will be en¬ 
tirely wasted if it “ does not get anywhere ” ; that 
is, if it is not genuinely in character and if it does not 
definitely assist in the unfolding of your story. 
Nothing shows poor workmanship more obviously 
than a character which does not pull its weight, and 
nothing is more dismal than a joke or a conversa¬ 
tional quip dragged in by the heels. 

Have I gone too far in failing to define the word, 
“ plot ” ? Again it must be said that the word has 
no subtle or mysterious meaning. The plot is merely 
the framework or scaffolding of your story. Each 
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situation may be considered as a storey or floor in 
the building you intend to construct, your climax 
being the roof. Put in another way, a plot is the 
presentation of the problem and its eventual solution, 
or the tying of a knot, followed by its untying, stage 
by stage. 

There are many “ recipes ” for the concocting of 
plots and none of them can be considered as wholly 
satisfactory. Everything depends on how the indi¬ 
vidual writer sees a situation in his own mind’s eye. 
Different authors “ see ” things in different ways, and 
the actual shape of the framework does not matter 
very much, so long as the progressive points of the 
story can be clearly set out upon it. Personally, I 
have always found it convenient to visualize the bare 
bones of the plot as though they formed the three 
acts of a miniature comedy. 

Act One introduces the main characters and 
places them in some amusing and 
unusual situation. 

Act Two unfolds the problems, showing the 
efforts of the characters to extricate 
themselves from the first situation— 
efforts which probably involve them 
in further and even more compli¬ 
cated situations. 

Act Three gives the problem its happy solution, ' 
preferably by unexpected means. 
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Entirely original plots are difficult, if not impossible, 
to find. Indeed, cynics have said that there are only- 
three original plots in the world and two of them no 
editor would accept. We need not, however, be 
unduly cast down by this. Again the golden rule 
must be applied. Freshness and novelty of treatment 
are everything, or almost everything. Materials, 
in the shape of amusing characters and comic situa¬ 
tions, are everywhere. Their value depends largely 
upon your observation and your ingenuity in fitting 
them into a workable frame. 

If I quote a short story of my own, published in the 
Happy Magazine, it is not from any illusion as to its 
merits, but (a) to show how the first germ of a plot 
may come and ( b) how a story may be plotted out 
upon its framework. 

I happen to live in an old country cottage and, as I 
add to the appearance of rude health, the repre¬ 
hensible habit of wearing disreputably ancient clothes, 
I am sometimes mistaken by strangers for an honest 
countryman. There is one situation. Add to this 
two facts : (a) that every story should contain a 
romance, and ( b ) that the night before I wrote the 
story I had visited a music hall and laughed over a 
tremendously funny sketch of Mr. Harry Tate’s. 

Very well, then. Now for our framework : 

George, a young City man, recovering from an 
illness, takes a country cottage and finds relaxation in 
digging potatoes in his garden. The old gentleman 
next door, misled by George’s shabby clothes, offers 
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him a job as handyman. George is about to decline, 
when he observes that the old gentleman has an ex¬ 
tremely pretty daughter. Joyfully he accepts the 
post and finds that his first job consists of white¬ 
washing a cottage exterior. 

Here, briefly, is Act One of our little comedy. We 
have brought our characters—whimsical hero, pretty 
heroine, and eccentric father—on to the stage, and 
involved them in a ludicrous situation. 

To resume : George, while painfully whitewashing 
upon his ladder, hears the sound of sobbing and, 
rushing down, discovers Ann in the summerhouse 
(and in tears). Gradually he elicits the cause of the 
trouble. Her father specializes in writing pretentious 
poetical dramas and sending them to an actor-manager, 
and this personage would probably accept one of these 
dud plays, if Ann would look kindly upon him. 
George indignantly protests, but Ann tells him it is 
too late. The actor-manager is coming to call that 
afternoon and she must give him his answer. 

This is Act Two. The situation has been developed 
and the two main characters have been brought closer 
together and, also, involved in further difficulties. 
The solution is not yet apparent and the reader (we 
hope) will want to go on to find out what really 
happened. 

Act Three : George returns to his ladder and white¬ 
wash-pail, determined to defend Ann from the actor- 
manager’s unwanted proposal. A big car drives up 
and florid man in a fut-lined coat walks up the path. 
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George engages him in conversation and deliberately 
attempts to pick a quarrel. The intruder, attempting 
to force his way in, upsets the ladder, George, and 
the whitewash, bringing them all down upon him¬ 
self in one tremendous crash. George then discovers 
that the intruder is not the hated enemy, but a famous 
comedian for whom Ann’s father, the poetical dram¬ 
atist, secretly wrote “ gags.” To George’s frantic 
apologies, he replied genially : “ You’ve given me 
the perfect finale for my new sketch. Let’s do it 
again 1 ” The little final love-scene takes place 
among the wreckage. 

This is, of course, a mere scaffolding, and an ugly 
scaffolding at that. But the two main points about a 
scaffolding are these : (a) it is very useful and necessary 
in the first place, but ( b ) it must not show in the 
finished building. To put the point in another way, 
machinery is useful and necessary, but it must not 
creak. In your finished story, you must use all your 
skill to hide the bare bones of your framework and 
to make the action move as smoothly and naturally 
as possible. Situations and characters should be 
clearly presented and the ending, when it comes, 
should come, if possible, with a " snap ” of surprise. 
At the end, it is always a good thing for the author 
to have something up his sleeve. O. Henry is uni¬ 
versally recognized as the master of the surprise 
ending and there are many brilliant examples of the 
“ O. Henry twist.” His stories will repay careful 
study, but, as always, the warning must be given; 
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no useful purpose is served by a slavish and super¬ 
ficial imitation of the methods of genius. An attempt 
to manufacture a mechanical “ twist ” on every 
occasion is bound to result in failure. The example 
is merely given for the simple reason that a story 
must develop towards some element of the unexpected; 
otherwise the reader would be able to surmise the 
ending from the first few paragraphs and not trouble 
to read any further. At each point of the story’s 
progress, the interest must be sustained and carried 
forward, and if the ending can be contrived to be a 
sharp surprise, so much the better. In any event, 
the ending must be sharp and clean-cut ; it must never 
drift away into silence, like the Lost Chord. 

If you have difficulty in the construction of plots, 
it is helpful to read the stories of established authors 
and work them backwards, analysing the framework 
on which they were built. The humorous short 
stories of W. W. Jacobs are among the best in the 
language. His sailormen and village-folk are brilliant 
little cameos of humorous character. His plot seems 
simple, but behind the apparent simplicity lies subtle 
artistry. They present certain well-defined char¬ 
acters thrown into an amusing, but naturally contrived 
situation. The characters attempt, with patdal suc¬ 
cess, to extricate themselves from that situation and 
then, in the end, the tables are neatly turned. The 
machinery is simple but it never creaks. The genius 
lies partly in the creation of such delightful characters 
as the Night Watchman or Bob Pretty, the man who 
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never was beat, and partly in the smooth and natural 
interplay between characters and situation, which 
carries the story along, with many a sly chuckle, to its 
logical ending. 

Among contemporary writers of the humorous 
short story, there are several whose work will repay 
careful study: Denis Mackail, who portrays the 
maligned younger generation with ironical kindliness 
and whose verbal felicity and whimsical presentation 
of a story are a continuous joy. W. A. Darlington, 
who mingles fact with fantasy in an amusingly incon¬ 
gruous manner; Hylton Cleaver, who extracts both 
humour and drama out of great sporting events, and 
K, R. G. Browne. The latter is a splendid model 
for those who wish to study the technique of the 
straightforward humorous short story. He achieves, 
quite unpretentiously, an excellent balance between 
plot-construction, situation, character, and dialogue, 
and has a particularly deft and effective style. On all 
points of sound workmanship, the beginner could 
not do better than study the stories of K. R. G. 
Browne. 

The most satisfying form of short-story-writing is 
the series ; that is, a set of stories built round the 
adventures or misadventures of a single central char¬ 
acter, as, for example, Wodehouse’s Jeeves, Archie, 
and Mr. Mulliner; Morley Roberts’ Captain Spink 
(whom some critics consider more amusing than any 
of Jacobs’ sailormen); J. J. Bell’s Wee Macgreegor 
and Christina; Herbert Jenkins’ Bindle and even 
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more delightful Mrs. Bindle ; Richmal Crompton’s 
William, and—at a respectful distance from such 
distinguished company—my own Dorinda, Piccolo, 
and Huckabee. 

The advantages of a series are obvious. Real 
character is always pleasing, both to the writer and 
(I think) to the reader, who, if he has liked the main 
person in a happy story, wishes to meet him again. 
Naturally, however, the interest must be kept up, 
and your character must, in the first place, be planted 
in some walk of life where a series of widely varied 
adventures can keep on happening to him in a natural 
way. 

There is no set limit to the length of a series. 
Everything depends on the writer’s ability to retain 
the editor’s (and by implication) the reader’s interest. 
No one would complain of the length of time that a 
Jeeves or a Mulliner series continued, while, in a 
different category, Miss Crompton’s William goes on, 
and will continue, I hope, to go on, like Tennyson’s 
brook. There is no limit to the popularity of a really 
lovable character. The beginner, however, had 
better begin by submitting a modest half-dozen 
stories; if these show ingenuity and brightness, the 
editor may be sufficiently interested to ask for another 
half-dozen. Much depends on the quality of the 
general scheme which you have planned out before¬ 
hand. 

Another advantage of the series is the fact that, 
with a certain amount of adjustment and elaboration. 
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it may be turned into a book which has almost the 
continuous interest of a novel. Publishers have an 
almost morbid prejudice against books of short 
stories and consider it an act of super-human Christian 
charity even to look at the manuscript of one, but this 
curious phobia, happily, does not extend to a well- 
written series. The central character provides the 
required continuity which is lacking in a collection of 
isolated tales. The late Herbert Jenkins, who was the 
highly skilled publisher of his own work, once told 
me that he considered the series a much better vehicle 
for humour than the straightforward novel. It was 
his opinion that the accumulation of incidents and 
the succession of climaxes found in a series made for 
far greater fun and general liveliness. It would have 
been hard to contradict the author of Bindle on this 
point, for both as author and publisher he proved his 
theory successful. 

Where should humorous short stories be sent ? 
None of the monthly magazines will refuse to con¬ 
sider competent work; The Strand, Pearson's, the 
Windsor, the Grand, and the Novel all use humorous 
stories frequently, and most of the many women’s 
magazines will consider a humorous story if it has 
a pleasantly domestic background. The Happy Mag. 
has developed and brought to something of a fine art 
a type of story which might be called the humorous 
romance—a tale of amusing incident, blended with 
pleasant but not too serious sentiment. A study of 
a copy of this magazine will give many excellent 
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pointers towards the proportions which plot, character, 
situation, and dialogue may play in a well-constructed 
and well-balanced story. 

One of the most pleasing features of journalism 
to-day is the marked interest which the daily and 
evening papers have recently shown in the short story. 
Some even publish a short story every day and there 
are hardly any which do not print one at least once a 
week. Admittedly, the newspapers prefer, on the 
whole, stories of strong dramadc interest, but they 
are quite glad to vary diis preference with the frequent 
use of humorous stories, which should contain touches 
of well-marked “ character ” and, whenever possible, 
a sharply cut ending, in the manner of an effective 
theatre-curtain. Dialect may be used, but it should 
be employed sparingly and in a simple and readable 
form, which does not irritate the reader’s eye. The 
advantage of getting a story into a daily paper is 
obvious, as the payment is a little above average, and 
the enormous circuladon of a big daily places your 
name before a much wider public than is usual with 
an ordinary monthly magazine. 

The new and enlarged Passing Show will consider 
humorous stories of ordinary length, and is always on 
the look-out for stories which contain novelty of idea 
and swiftness of movement, This journal also makes 
a feature of the “ short-short ” story, a tale which is 
restricted to a thousand words and must be full of 
incident. While the average “ short-short ” story 
lends itself more readily to dramatic incident, there is 
5 
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no reason why the same form should not be considered 
in terms of humour, providing the ending is sharp and 
clean-cut. 

Generally speaking, while the technique of the 
stage-play is widely different from that of the short 
story, there are certain points of similarity which the 
beginner might do well to consider. In the matters of 
strongly marked character, of easy and “ economical ” 
dialogue and, especially, of the crisp and effective end¬ 
ing, the short story writer may learn much from the 
elements which go to make up a well-made one-act play. 

In a resume of the points considered in this chapter, 
the following should be remembered as being of first 
importance: 

(1) Keep your eyes open, as always, for humorous 

characters and situations in the ordinary 
round of life. 

(2) Plot the outline of your story on some definite 

framework—not necessarily according to 
the example I had suggested, but by some 
method which is convenient to your own 
habit of thought. 

(3) Do not employ either characters or dialogue, 

which, however amusing, do not help the 
story alone. 

(4) Keep the action of the story continually on 

the move. In a short story, humour of 
incident is more effective than mere verbal 
humour. 
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(5) When once your framework is made, use all 

your ingenuity to coyer the “ mechanical ” 
part of it. 

(6) Concentrate upon a neat and effective ending. 

(Stories, like carpets, should never have 
loose threads and ragged edges.) 

(7) If you should attempt a series, make certain 

that the freshness and novelty of the first 
numbers are kept up. Otherwise, the series 
will degenerate into something dull and 
mechanical, and come to a dismal end. 

(8) Study the magazines to which you wish to 

contribute, and analyse the plots of striking 
stories to see how the author obtains his 
effects. 

(9) Remember that, the shorter the story, the 

greater the necessity that it should be full of 
“ meat.” 

(10) Remember, finally, that scarcely any story can 
hope for success, unless it contains some 
strong element of feminine interest. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE HUMOROUS NOVEL 

The humorous novel Is not merely an enlarged humor¬ 
ous short story. It is different, not only in degree, 
but in kind. Rather superior critics have sometimes 
said that a novel is much easier to write than a short 
story, but this, speaking from the ordinary intelligent 
and intelligible point of view, is sheer nonsense. The 
mere physical labour of writing eighty to a hundred 
thousand words is demonstrably more arduous than 
that of writing four or five. The only novel which is 
really easy to write is the type of ultra-modern pro¬ 
duction which is without form and void. It has no 
story and no action, no beginning and no ending; 
and the characters (mostly detestable people) merely 
wander miserably about, ejaculating at intervals that 
Life is like That. Heaven knows there are plenty of 
such novels about, but no one with the ghost of a 
sense of humour would dream of wanting to read, 
much less write one. 

The critics are right in this sense, and this sense 
only : that the scope of the novel gives much more 
space for the full and leisurely development of char¬ 
acter than the writer of the short story can find room 

for. In the short story, we cannot linger, much as 
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we would wish, over the foibles of dear old Uncle 
Henry. He must play his essential part, clearly and 
effectively, in the swift unfolding of the plot; other¬ 
wise, we must ruthlessly discard him. 

On the other hand, in the more leisured and de¬ 
liberate movement of the novel, we have time and 
space in which to describe our eccentric relative more 
fully. We can show his portrait in the round rather 
than in the flat, telling the world about his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, his curious sponge-bag trousers, 
his passion for antirrhinums, and his strange habit of 
collecting garden-rollers, grandfather clocks, and 
souvenir teaspoons. These little idiosyncrasies are 
always pleasant to write about; whether they are 
equally pleasant to read about depends entirely upon 
the author’s humorous fancy and imaginative skill. The 
fact remains that the portrayal of humorous character 
is the most pleasurable form of writing and might there¬ 
fore (in that restricted sense) be considered the easiest. 

The purely and homogeneously humorous novel is 
rarer than might have been expected. Indeed, the 
great comic tradition in English literature has been 
rather against the purely comic novel. Most of our 
great writers have preferred to introduce their splendid 
comic characters into works which were otherwise 
serious or dramatic. Shakespeare had a cunning 
device of inserting low comedy scenes, to relieve the 
almost intolerable strain which stark tragedy imposes, 
as in the obvious instances of the porter in Macbeth 
and the grave-diggers in Hamlet. Oftener, however. 
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the great comic characters make their appearance in 
the course of a serious story almost casually, and then 
remain on the stage, giving pleasure to both writer 
and reader alike. This happens again and again in the 
greatest English literature, and such is the delightful 
quality of rich, full-blooded humorous character, that 
we do not mind how long such glorious people hold 
up the action of the story. We always want to read 
more and more about Will Wimble, Moses Primrose, 
Uncle Toby, and Corporal Trim, while, in reading 
Dickens, we sit down to a luxurious feast of humorous 
character. Think of the Wellers, Mr. Bumble, Dick 
Swiveller, Codlin and Short, Mr. Micawber, Tommie 
Traddles, Mr. Barkis, Captain Cuttle, Major Bagstock, 
Mrs. Pipchin, Mrs. Jellaby, and Mr. Guppy. Here’s 
richness !—as Mr. Squeers said. The reader has only 
to put in his thumb and pull out a plum. Nicholas 
Nickleby and Martin Chuoglemt have very little 
“ story value ” in the conventional sense, but an 
artificially constructed plot would be a poor thing to 
receive in exchange for such joyous creations as 
Squeers, Mr. Mantalini, and the Gentleman in Small 
Clothes, or Mr. Pecksniff, Montague Tigg, and Mrs. 
Gamp. Even with such a fine story as Great Expecta¬ 
tions, or such an ambitious plot as Our Mutual Friend, 
we are apt to forget the narrative in our pure enjoy¬ 
ment of Mr. Wopsle and Uncle Pumblechook or the 
Boffins and Silas Wegg. And many people who 
have never read a line of Dickens know perfectly 
well what is meant by Bumbledon, the Grcumlocu- 
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don Office, the profession of Bill Sikes, and the 
economic theories of Mr. Micawber. These things 
ate part, not merely of our national literature, but of 
out everyday language and everyday life. 

Priggish, pumpkin-headed pseudo-intellectuals tell 
us that Dickens was untrue to life, and that he was a 
crude caricaturist at best and a mawkish sentimentalist 
at worst. We need not pay much attention to these 
gentry. There is more life and humanity in a page 
of Dickens than in a gross of peevish “ modern ” 
novels. Any writer with any pretensions to humour 
should know his Dickens through and through; not 
parrot-fashion or from a conventional sense of duty, 
but with a genuine desire to learn something from a 
master craftsman’s matchless powers of observation, 
his unfailing eye for the oddities of the human make¬ 
up, his unflagging zest for life and, more than any¬ 
thing else, his ability to create unforgettable comic 
characters by a few strokes of the pen. 

If I have overstressed my (perhaps too exuberant) 
enthusiasm for Dickens, it is for one outstanding 
reason : namely, that the creation of comic character 
is the greatest and most lasting thing in humorous, 
or any other literature. If you could create a new 
Sam Weller or a new Uncle Pumblechook—or a new 
Mr. Polly or a new Jeeves—you would have done a 
greater service to your country than all the generals 
and politicians put together. 

While realizing that character is the most important 
part of a novel, there is no sense in being deliberately 
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careless about its construction. Plot out your general 
scheme, but frame it more loosely than you would 
have done, if beginning a short story. Then space 
out your main situations upon this framework, like 
lamp-posts on a road. If you look down a length of 
straight road, it will seem as if the distant lamp-posts 
were much closer together than those near at hand. 
This simple little optical illusion suggests a helpful 
hint in the first plotting-out of a novel. It is a good 
thing, as the novel progresses, to make your “ lamp- 
posts ” come closer together; this has the effect of 
quickening the tempo of the story and of piling up 
the interest in a cumulative fashion, just as a music- 
hall step-dance grows faster and faster, until the 
curtain comes sharply down on the final kick. Within 
the limits of this rough framework, however, it is 
not a bad thing to give your characters “ their heads.” 
Character may act on situation and situation on char¬ 
acter in such a way that the original scheme may have 
to be adjusted. But this is not necessarily a fault. 
The partial re-shaping may be a great improvement. 

No one, alas, can teach you to create character, but 
it may at least be said that the best results are likely to 
be obtained from keen observation, humorous imagin¬ 
ation and the quick, continuous interplay between 
the two. Employ contrast wherever possible. If 
you wish to make a character seem very eccentric, 
show him against an ordinary workaday background. 
Keep a reasonable rein upon exaggeration. Little 
touches of it in the right place are finely effective. 
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but if the exaggeration is too exuberant, then all sense 
of contrast and proportion is lost. (If everybody in 
the world had an enormous nose, there would be no 
point in the character of Cyrano de Bergerac.) 

Beware, too, of the use of the old hackneyed char¬ 
acter-models, or, at any rate, if you use them, try to 
temper them with genuine observation and some 
imagination that will lift them out of the ordinary 
—too ordinary—rut. Avoid the choleric colonel 
(“ Egad and damme, sir 1 ”), the too-breezy admiral, 
the callow curate, the whistling office-boy, the absent- 
minded professor, the automatically h-less landlady, 
the Loamshire yokel, and that stock American, Cyrus 
Q. Hoggenbaumer from Pumpkinville, Pa. 

You may object, with some show of reason, that 
you have actually known comic colonels and comic 
curates. So have we all. I have during the War to 
end War played Bridge (which seemed similarly 
designed to end Bridge) with colonels who were 
infinitely funnier than anything that ever appeared 
between the covers of a book. Unfortunately, if we 
introduce such characters into a story, they immediately 
become labelled as old-fashioned types, and it is doubt¬ 
ful if all our originality and ingenuity can save them. 

Cyrus Q. Hoggenbaumer is also likely to be a 
source of trouble. It may be that he has existed in 
real life at some time or other, but he is no more the 
typical American citizen than the monocled dude, as 
pictured in inferior American fiction, is a typical 
Englishman. If both types were banned from fiction 
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for fifty years, the interests of international amity 
would be well served. The English humorist, when 
being funny about America, is apt to forget that 
America is rather a large place and that its local 
idioms and forms of speech vary far more widely 
than our own. If an American humorist produced 
an English character who talked broad Yorkshire one 
moment and broad Somerset the next, with occasional 
unaccountable lapses into Cornish, Kentish, and 
Lowland Scots, we should laugh him to scorn. Yet 
English writers, in sublime innocence, have been 
guilty of equally hideous crimes in setting down what 
they conceived to be American speech. If you must 
have an American character in your novel, it would be 
just as well to ask an American friend to look over it 
for you. If the friendship survives this test, then you 
have not done so badly. 

If only for reasons of common courtesy and decency, 
a writer must not make servants comic merely because 
they happen to be servants. A writer who makes 
landladies and charwomen drop their h’s, commit 
glaring grammatical errors, and throw off impossible 
malapropisms which could not be said by any human 
being, is merely setting himself down, quite apart 
from any question of taste, as a bad craftsman. It 
simply means that, instead of accurately observing the 
people he has met, he is indulging in an old-fashioned, 
artificial snobbishness as foreign to the intelligent 
modern world as it was always foreign to all standards 
of courtesy and kindliness. A charwoman, of course, 
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may be delightfully amusing, just as a countess may be 
delightfully amusing, but she is amusing in her own right. 

In the same way, avoid, as you would the plague, 
that dreadful type of stock character, the Loamshire 
yokel. Country folk are just as funny as, but no 
funnier than, other people. Indeed, genuine humour 
can be gained from a well-observed study of what 
country folk and townsfolk think of each other’s 
“ funny little ways.” To portray countrymen as 
half-witted louts only betrays the author’s ignorance 
and bad manners. It is doubtful if any writer should 
attempt to set dowrj. country types, unless he has 
really lived among and has some genuine knowledge 
of their character, habits, and modes of speech. 

That Loamshire dialect—how well we know it 1 — 
is a strange polyglot tongue which was never spoken, 
and never could be spoken, by any countryman of any 
country. Ashley Sterne once parodied the Loamshire 
dialects in an immortal sentence : 

“ Mornin’, Gaffer Earwhacker, it be a gradely 
foine mornin’ the noo, 20 zure it be, danged if it 
baint champion J ” 

The whole question of dialect brisdes with diffi¬ 
culties. The dialect writer must steer between the 
Scylla of hopeless inaccuracy and the Chatybdis of 
over-elaboration. Mistakes in dialect will make the 
knowledgeable reader scornful of your apparent 
ignorance, over-elaboradon in a dialect he does not 
know will bore him to teats. Above all things. 
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beware of light-hearted excursions into any one of the 
varied types of Scottish dialect. You will hope to 
have Scottish readers, for the Scot, contrary to lying 
legend, has a fine and healthy sense of humour. His 
humour, however, will temporarily desert him in the 
face of mistakes in dialect, and he will pursue you 
with angry letters and wild cries. 

If dialect is good, like the Devonshire of Eden 
Phillpotts and “Jan Stewer,” and the Essex of S. L. 
Bensusan, it is very, very good, but if it is bad, i.e. 
Loamshire, it is horrid. Even meticulous accuracy 
will not entirely save you, for nothing is more irritat¬ 
ing to the eye than slab after slab of unrelieved dialect, 
which has to be semi-translated. The reader’s eye 
in the end gives up the struggle, even if his mind does 
not. The best plan is to be found in a kind of com¬ 
promise. Dialect should not be set down in extenso, 
but should be deftly outlined by a few characterisdc 
(and, of course, accurate) phrases, which will suggest 
rather than reproduce, giving, so to speak, a fine-line 
sketch and not an actual photograph. In this way 
W. W. Jacobs could make his sailormen and rustics talk 
a language that was both probable and readable, and 
GeorgeA.Birmingham’s Irishmencould be Irishwithout 
strewing the landscape with “ Begobs” and “ Begorras.” 

With dialogue, a compromise is also desirable. 
Conversation must not be formal and stilted, for 
nothing so easily destroys the illusion of reality as a 
large indigestible chunk of unnatural dialogue, which 
simply could not be said. On the other hand, the 
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ordinary dialogue of real life is so slipshod and 
elliptical that an accurate transcription of any given 
conversation would make very sad reading. We 
have to make our dialogue sound like real talk and 
at the same time do its work in explaining character 
and carrying on the story. The happy medium 
avoids both the too formal and the too careless. 

Brilliantly written dialogue, in the vein of A. A. 
Milne’s The Rabbits sketches and Dornford Yates’s 
“ Berry ” books, is a joy to read, but the young 
novelist should guard against the attempt to be 
conscientiously clever in his dialogue all the time. 
Leave witty remarks either to the narrative or to 
those persons who may be legitimately witty in their 
own characters. It is better to leave out a joke than 
to put it into the mouth of some character who could 
not possibly have made a joke of that particular kind. 
Good dialogue can be a tremendous help if (a) it 
“ pulls its weight,” and (b) if it is really in character. 
The problem in reporting conversation of the eternal 
“ He said ” and <e She said ” will naturally arise, but 
it need not be such a difficulty as. it is sometimes sup¬ 
posed. It should be remembered, that if you are 
reporting a conversation between two people only, 
there is not the slightest need to keep on writing 
" said George ” and “ said Georgina,” after you have 
made it quite clear in your first two sentences who is 
speaking. If more than two persons are joining in 
the conversation then some indication of the speaker 
must be given, but a little ingenuity will succeed in 
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getting round this. In any case, it is better to keep 
on repeating “ said he ” than to strain after far¬ 
fetched alternatives. Even at the risk of repetition, 
it is better to make your characters say than gurgle, 
burble, roar, yell, goggle, chunter, bellow, bawl, snarl, 
hiss, or even ejaculate. Especially, do not let your 
characters hiss. " You white-livered cur I” hissedSir Jasper. 

The most depraved villain born cannot hiss with¬ 
out a sufficient supply of satisfying sibilants. 

While the purely humorous novel, as I have said, 
is not found as frequently as we might wish, there 
are several authors whose work might be studied, 
for instruction in the building of plot, character, 
situation, etc. 

Denis Mackail writes with whimsical charm, on 
characters who normally might be considered just 
ordinary young men and women, and he is to be 
admired for the light but sure touch which he gives 
to every narrative. His most admirable quality is 
his power of light-hearted, half-ironical and yet always 
benevolent narration. 

A generation ago the great master of mingled fact 
and absurd fantasy was F. Anstey, the author of 
Vice Versa and The Brass Bottle, which can still raise 
a chuckle, although they were written so long ago. 
This same tradition has been carried on in our own 
time by W. A. Darlington in Alf’s Button, AIJ’s 
Carpet, and Wishes, Limited. J. Storer Clouston is 
another humorist whose farcical fun seems to have 
lapped over from one generation to another, and the 
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hilarious extravagance of the famous “ Lunatic ” 
series wears extremely well. Here is farce at its 
wildest and swiftest. 

Among other humorists, we might note the late 
Keble Howard, who mingled comedy, character, and 
a light-hearted holiday spirit in such jolly productions 
as The Fast Lady and The Fast Gentleman ; John 
Glyder, who might be called an expert in embarrassing 
situations, and K. R. G. Browne, whose light comedy 
novels are always deft in cons truction and happy in tone. 

The wealthy author is the one who can sell his 
books, not merely as books, but in serial form and as 
plays, films, and even radio material. The market 
for humorous serials is, unfortunately, not very wide, 
for, in the main, the great serial-loving public prefers 
to be thrilled rather than amused. That, at any rate, 
is the general opinion of most editors, and it is very 
difficult to persuade them that they might conceiv¬ 
ably be wrong on this point. For this reason, it 
may be to an author’s advantage to write a humorous 
series which can be turned into a book rather than to 
write a humorous novel which cannot be sold as a serial. 

On the other hand, an author can afford not to 
worry about his serial rights, if his novel contains 
sufficient humorous character and incident to make a 
stage-comedy and for a film. These happy possi¬ 
bilities should be kept in view from the first moment 
of plot-construction, and they should induce the 
writer to fill his story with humorous character and 
laughable incident rather than with mere word- 
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spinning, however amusing, which could have no 
value as material for a play or film. 

Apart from and above all these considerations is the 
fact, trite but true, that quality counts. If a humorous 
novel, published in book form, makes a big success, 
then it will be eagerly sought by the theatrical and film 
worlds, and though it is almost impossible to advise 
the humorist on how to “get into the films,” he may 
rest assured that if he has a really successful humorous 
novel to his credit, some film company will get to hear 
of it. In that case, the mountain will come to Mahomet. 

And here we come back to the point from which we 
started. To the making of the humorous novel go 
several ingredients : plot-construction, amusing situa¬ 
tions, witty dialogue, and character, but the greatest 
of these is character. Concentrate on the creation of 
character which is life-like and at the same time touched 
with all the imaginative humour that is yours to give. 

One final word. Character is not mere eccentricity. 
It ought to be possible to create (say) a heroine who is 
both charming, natural, and amusing. And yet how 
difficult it seems. . . . Dickens could do it, as he 
could do everything, but one feels it must have been 
easier to create a Mrs. Gamp than a Bella Wilfer. 
The modern girl has a hundred times more chances 
of being more interesting, delightful, and amusing 
than dear Bella had. 

I prophesy outstanding success to the humorous 
novelist who has a supply of modern Bella Wiifers 
up his sleeve. 
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BURLESQUE AND NONSENSE 

Burlesque is the lightest form of light humour, the 
mock-serious treatment of a solemn, and especially 
of a too solemn, subject. At its best, it is in the very 
highest flight of humorous expression, and the 
laughter it causes is the gayest possible. By its very 
nature, however, it is more suited to short flights, 
and no one that I have ever heard of has produced a 
successful burlesque novel. Mark Twain’s Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur comes nearest to this, but 
derives its main strength from sharp satire. De¬ 
lightful as burlesque can be in skilled hands, this 
form of humour is more difficult than any other to 
keep up at its original degree of sparkling vivacity 
for long stretches at a time. However brilliant the 
burlesque may be, the reader will eventually grow 
tired, just as the palate would find cloying a dinner 
which consisted entirely of souffle. 

Burlesque, then, is to be found at its best in pieces 
of short-story length. By employing this form it is 
possible to keep the reader’s attention throughout 
and carry him along happily from absurdity to 
absurdity. A burlesque must be a burlesque of 
something , preferably of something which takes itself 
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a little too seriously. Briefly, it might be described 
as an exaggeration of an exaggeration. In its simplest 
and most obvious form, burlesque seizes upon some 
type of very popular novel or story, and gives a mock- 
imitation of it, exaggerating all its more salient 
features to the point of absurdity. There are many 
well-marked schools of popular fiction which easily 
lend themselves to kindly burlesque : the Sheik story, 
as first introduced by E. M. Hull, the strong, silent 
man story by Ethel M. Dell, the story of “ thick-ear ” 
adventure by Sapper, the racing story by Nat Gould, 
the South Sea idyll of the type of The Blue Lagoon, by 
H. de Vere Stacpoole, gloomy fiction of the various 
Russian and pseudo-Russian schools, the Western 
story of cowboy life, and the mystery-thriller as 
exemplified by the late Edgar Wallace and Sydney 
Hoiler. 

Burlesque implies no specially disrespectful feeling 
towards the thing burlesqued. On the contrary, it is 
a tribute to the popularity and wide appeal of the 
original story, just as a caricature in Punch is a tribute 
to the popularity, or at any rate notoriety, of a rising 
politician. No novelist could achieve the honour of 
being burlesqued unless he had some genuine claim 
to fame. For instance, no characters have been 
oftener burlesqued than the Baker Street immortals, 
Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson. The more 
popular the story or character, the more effective the 
burlesque, and the original author usually has sufficient 
humour to enjoy the burlesque himself. I have at 
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this moment on my desk a charming and character¬ 
istically sportsmanlike letter from the most famous 
living writer of thrillers, expressing his amusement at 
a small skit upon his own work. 

It is important, of course, that a burlesque should 
seize upon the essential characteristics of a story, and 
not merely upon some minor oddity of plot or dia¬ 
logue. It is not enough, for instance, to call your 
detective-hero Skylark Bones and then fill in your 
framework with a mixture of irrelevant jokes. The 
reader must see quite clearly the thing that is being 
burlesqued in order to get the full amount of fun out 
of your light-hearted treatment of it. 

Burlesque of this kind is not new. Fielding actually 
began his Joseph Andrews as an elaborate skit upon 
the vapid sentimental novels of the day, though after 
the first few chapters he became interested in the story 
for its own sake, and gradually dropped the burlesque. 
Thackeray wrote excellent burlesques, especially upon 
the pretentious type of pseudo-historical romance 
like The Mysteries of Udolpho. At the end of the last 
century Bret Harte wrote telling parodies on the 
fiction of his time, and though these may seem a little 
old fashioned now, there was a good deal of sly 
humour in them. 

The prince of modern burlesque-writers is Stephen 
Leacock, who can amalgamate with a skilled and 
keenly observed parody of his original a gay, dancing, 
irresponsible humour that is wholly his own, so that 
his work can always be read with double pleasure. 
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It is not merely good burlesque, it is good Leacock, 
as well—an even more precious thing. If you will 
study his Nonsense Novels or Frenzied 'Fiction “ for 
instruction,” you will probably laugh too much from 
sheer delight to be able to see the art that lies be hin d 
the stories. Besides the dancing wit, the gay exuber¬ 
ance, and the ingenious piling up of absurdity on 
absurdity, there is a touch of the satire, which infers 
rather than gibes and holds up a thousand follies to 
the mirror of common sense. He has a delightful 
air of lightly tripping round the story and making a 
sudden pounce on a cliche or a pretentious hackneyed 
phrase. You remember how Winsome Winnie, left 
a pathetic orphan, tells the old family lawyer of her 
unhappy prospects. 

“ But at least,” she said bravely, “ I have my 
needle.” 

“ Let me see it,” said the solicitor. 

He has the same logical mind as had Lewis Carroll 
and he pursues an absurdity to its last extremity by 
perfectly clear and reasoned means. It might be said 
that Leacock’s jokes go on from the point where those 
of an inferior humorist would have stopped. 

There is a famous passage in Arcadian Adventures 
with the Idle Kick, on the millionaires’ babies of Plutoria 
Avenue : 

“ Here you may see a little toddling princess in a 
rabbit suit who owns fifty distilleries in her own right. 
There, in a lacquered perambulator, sails past a little 
hooded head that controls from its cradle an entire 
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New Jersey corporation. . . . Incalculable infants 
wave their fifty-dollar rattles in inarticulate greeting 
to one another. A million dollars of preferred stock 
laughs merrily in recognition of a majority control 
going past in a go-cart drawn by an imported 
nurse. . . .” 

And here is another, from the same volume, on an 
English duke : 

“ The Duke of Dulham had landed in New York 
five days before and had looked round eagerly for a 
field of turnips, but hadn’t seen any. He had been 
driven up Fifth Avenue and had kept his eyes open 
for potatoes, but there were none. Nor had he seen 
any shorthorns in Central Park, nor any Southdowns 
on Broadway. For the Duke, of course, like all dukes, 
was agricultural from his Norfolk jacket to his hob¬ 
nailed boots ! . . 

Here are logic, comical fancy, and neat satire, all 
delightfully blended, and his method of provoking 
laughter always seems to contain some element of 
freshness and novelty, even at the second or third 
reading. 

Another burlesque-writer of an entirely different 
kind is Ashley Sterne, whose writing will also repay 
careful study. His favourite medium is a blend 
between burlesque proper and a story of sheer de¬ 
lightful nonsense; that is, though he may broadly 
burlesque a certain type of novel, he does not confine 
himself closely to an exact parody of a particular style 
or dialogue, but makes an entirely new story of it. 
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sending it rippling and bubbling along on a tide of 
his own joyous nonsense. He approaches his tale 
with every appearance of gravity and then slips away 
from the solemn to the ridiculous, going light- 
heartedly on from chuckle to chuckle in ever-increas¬ 
ing bursts of hilarity. And, quite apart from its 
burlesque value, the story is a real story, with a 
properly constructed plot and a genuine surprise 
ending. His Knotted Yarns and Twisted Tales are 
delightful collections of stories half burlesque and 
half nonsense. A quotation from his “ If Winter- 

botham Comes-” in Twisted Tales will give a 

glimpse of his method : 

“ ‘ Nor me neither,’ said Quarta, daughter of Sir 
Michaelmas and Lady Day. ‘ What is your business 
here ? ’ 

“ c I am looking for work.’ 

“ ' What can you do ? ’ 

“ ‘ Reading, writing, eurythmics, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.’ 

“ ‘ And your profession ? ’ 

“ ‘ By profession I am a lighthouse-keeper.’ 

“ * That’s lucky,’ said Quarta. ‘ I don’t think we 
have a lighthouse-keeper. We have a housekeeper, 
a cowkeeper, a gamekeeper, a book-keeper, a lock- 
keeper, and a Virginia Keeper, but I feel certain we 
have not got a lighthouse-keeper. In fact, we want 
one badly, The place is yours.’ 

“ Roland Butter made no reply. His heart was 
too full. He merely picked up the hem of her skirt 
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with the crook of his umbrella, and raised it reverently 
to his lips.” 

Burlesque need not be confined to a single subject. 
Great fun can be obtained by dovetailing together 
parodies of two or more different authors, as in 
A. A. Milne’s delightful burlesque. The Halo They 
Give Themselves, which was really a miniature novel 
which parodied in alternate chapters the styles of 
Hall Caine and Mrs. Barclay. I might suggest as 
a theme for the burlesque writer a scheme of co¬ 
operative fiction, in which the story might supposedly 
be written by several authors in turn, as, for example, 
a detective story by Ruby M. Ayres, Bernard Shaw, 
and the Poet Laureate, or a sentimental romance by 
Dean Inge, a star football reporter, and the leader 
writer of the Financial Times. As always, incongruity 
is the basis of fun. The more varied the supposed 
authors, the more amusing their (alleged) combined 
efforts will be. 

Burlesque need not, of course, be confined to 
poking fun at popular novels. It can take as its 
“ victim ” any well-known form of writing, or speech, 
as, for example. Parliamentary oratory, the language of 
the Law Courts, business jargon, the idiom of the 
sports writer, fashion writer, and the Society gossip 
writer. The medium, I repeat, must be well known, 
because your reader will obviously lose most of the 
fun if he does not know what you are making fun of. 

With such varied vehicles as these, the possible 
permutations and combinations of burlesque are 
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almost endless. You might, for example, describe 
a quarrel between Billingsgate fish-porters in polished 
Asquithian phrases or picture a poet, harrassed by 
Counsel, explaining his “ Ode to Springtime ” before 
an irritable judge. You might re-write Gray’s Elegy 
in the flamboyant prose of the advertising expert or 
picture some solemn historical event in the half- 
snappy, half-puerile jargon of the gossipmonger. 
(“ Chatting at lunch yesterday, King Alfred, who 
looks remarkably bromzed and fit after his country 
holiday, told me that he prefers his cakes slightly 
burned on the outside. It is, he explained, an old 
Wessex custom. . . .”) Given a well-known medium 
and a sufficiently incongruous subject, there is practi¬ 
cally no limit to the fun which can be extracted from 
the most ordinary material. 

I have used the terms “ burlesque ” and “ parody ” 
rather loosely, as though they had the same meaning. 
Perhaps it might be better to call parody a specialized 
form of burlesque, dealing with comic imitation of the 
particular, while burlesque deals with the general. 
Burlesque makes fun in a broad way of a whole class 
of stories, whereas parody takes one particular author 
and follows closely on his track with comically 
mimicking footsteps. This naturally requires more 
careful study of the subject and more intimate famili¬ 
arity than a broadly sketched burlesque. Sir Owen 
Seaman, late editor of Punch, has written finely on the 
art and has underlined his precepts by many skilful 
examples of parody. 
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For exercise in the art of parody, it is useful to use 
as a framework some well-known tale or nursery 
rhyme, rewriting it as exactly as possible in the style 
of the author to be parodied. (Do this yourself, as a 
helpful exercise, but do not send the result to an 
editor, for it has been done often enough before.) 
Some authors have a strikingly individual style, 
which somedmes tempts the parodist and makes him 
think that imitadon is easy. It is not. There is more 
in G. K. Chesterton than mere tricks of paradox and 
praise of beer, and more in Bernard Shaw than epi¬ 
grammatic egotism. Unless the parodist has a real 
knowledge of the original writer’s style and spirit, 
his parody is likely to be a damp squib. 

Some writers excel in the art of sheer nonsense, 
which, while it is among the most enjoyable of all 
forms of humour, is also among the most difficult and 
delicate. Lewis Carroll was the greatest master of 
this form, and gave it expression in both prose and 
verse. Employing all the methods of logic and 
gravity, he could create a fantastic world in which 
absurdity was the rule and the commonplace thing 
was the wild exception. All the characters in Alice in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass are grave 
and logical, within their own framework of absurdity. 

What sort of things do jou remember best ? ’ 
Alice ventured to ask. 

“ 4 Oh, things that happened the week after next,’ 
the Queen replied in a careless tone. c For instance, 
now,’ she went on, * there’s the King’s Messenger. 
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He’s in prison now, being punished ; and the trial 
doesn’t even begin till next Wednesday; and, of 
course, the crime comes last of all.’ 

“ £ Suppose he never commits the crime ? ’ said 
Alice. 

“ £ That would be all the better, wouldn’t it ? ’ ” 

I defy the most learned philosopher to pick a hole in 
the logic of that. All the famous characters of the 
Alice books—the White Rabbit, the Duchess, the 
Dodo, the Mad Hatter, the Queens, the White Knig ht, 
Humpty-Dumpty, and a score of others—are essenti¬ 
ally serious-minded creatures who speak and behave 
with the utmost solemnity against a background of 
pure fantasy, and their seriousness, we might say, is 
more than half the fun. 

Among contemporary purveyors of nonsense, one 
of the brightest is F. W. Thomas, of the News 
Chronicle and Star, whose work might be described, in 
a highly complimentary sense, as good, sound, every¬ 
day nonsense. Year after year he will take us through 
the calendar with abounding high spirits and infinite 
zest, laughing at our daily troubles and annoyances, 
which he so sympathetically shares with us. One 
touch of this kind of nonsense certainly makes us 
•kin. 

Here is an example, taken at random, which shows 
his method of spreading an air of jollity and friendli¬ 
ness over everyday things : 

“ But the worst part of going away [on holiday] 
is having to come back. And we who have been and 
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gone and done it, how we hate and loathe and despise 
those lazy slackers who are still loafing the long days 
away, lying on murmuring beaches, sleeping under 
whispering trees, cooling their heels and whatnots 
in the marbled waves, sporting with Amaryllis (or 
Miss Eliza Postlethwaite) in the shade, and generally 
having a high old time, the low hounds.” 

The wide appeal of this is obvious, because it deals 
in a genially nonsensical strain with feelings we have 
all experienced. 

Maurice Lane-Norcott is another writer of amusing 
nonsense, though in a more sophisticated vein, and 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis and J. B. Morton both have 
a happy knack of blending burlesque, satire, and 
solemn nonsense. The latter’s saga of Mr. Thake, 
a figure of monumental (but rather lovable) asininity, 
is a continuous joy and, as so often in the realms of 
nonsense, it is the writer’s preternaturally “ straight 
face ” and air of mock-solemnity, which gives the 
nonsense its happy background. Here is an example 
of Mr. Thake’s engaging imbecility : 

“ Iris rang me up to thank me for the flowers. 

* They bring me a breath of the country,’ she said. 

I said I didn’t know so much about that, as I had 
bought them in Bond Street. But she insisted that 
they were real country flowers, and I suppose they 
were, in a sense. But nowadays you never know . . .” 

In all forms of burlesque and nonsense the writer’s 
touch must be of the lightest. The least lapse into 
heavy facetiousness will drag down the level of the 
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work. Nonsense must have the texture of a well- 
cooked omelette, which would be entirely ruined by 
the presence of stodgy lumps ; or, to change the 
metaphor, its movement must be that of the ballet 
dancer, and not of the elephant. As in all types of 
humorous work, ultimate success depends upon your 
own powers of humorous fancy and imagination and 
in this instance, fancy must be given the freest possible 
rein, darting hither and thither in sublime inconse¬ 
quence. 

Let me end with one more quotation from Lewis 
Carroll: 

“ He said, ‘ I look for butterflies 
That sleep among the wheat: 

I make them into mutton-pies, 

And sell them in the street. . . . 

I sometimes dig for buttered rolls. 

Or set limed twigs for crabs; 

I sometimes search the grassy knolls 
For wheels of Hansom-cabs. . . .’ *' 

This indicates the ideal frame of mind for the 
nonsense-writer to begin upon his task. 

It is perfect nonsense. 



CHAPTER VIII 


STAGE HUMOUR 

The differences between the humour of the stage and 
that of the novel and short story are obvious enough, 
but sometimes the most obvious and vital points are 
apt to be overlooked. 

The first distinction is that a play, apart from the 
machinery of stage-directions, consists entirely of 
dialogue. The outward appearance of both the scene 
and the characters is plainly visible to the audience, 
so that elaborate descriptions are neither needful nor, 
indeed, possible. I admit that Bernard Shaw often 
gives delightfully amusing stage directions, but he 
does this solely for his own amusement and for that 
of his reading public. If he wrote simply : Enter John 
Tanner, left, it would have exactly the same effect, so 
far as a listening audience was concerned. 

The restriction of the writing to dialogue alone 
might, at first sight, seem as though it would make 
the task easier, but this is not so. It merely makes a 
severer call upon your skill in the composition of 
dialogue, for while the characters may, to a small 
extent, teveal themselves by their actions, they have 
to rely much more upon speech. This means that a 
good deal of explanatory matter regarding the char- 
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acters’ thoughts, feelings, and previous actions, 
which, in a novel, could be easily dealt with in narra¬ 
tive form, must be worked into the dialogue. 
Furthermore, this must be done without allowing the 
dialogue to lose its naturalness or to become heavy or 
formal in any way. 

A play, unlike a novel or a film, is confined to 
actions and situations which may reasonably be repre¬ 
sented on a limited stage. We have all heard of the 
lady dramatist who wrote a blank verse tragedy in 
twenty-nine scenes, requiring a cast of seven hundred 
performers, including fourteen elephants (with cloth- 
of-gold how dabs). This seemed to her quite a modest 
demand and she expressed astonishment when no 
theatrical manager would share her enthusiasm. 
While it is true that Drury Lane has been known to 
stage such spectacular events as an earthquake, a 
railway accident, a Roman chariot race, and the finish 
of the Derby, it is equally true to say that a first play 
will stand an infinitely better chance of success if it 
can be produced in a simple setting with a small cast. 
You are merely sending an invitadon to disaster if 
you submit a play which, from the first line, bristles 
with difficuldes and especially with that most formid¬ 
able of all difficulties, expense. In the present state 
of the theatre, managers are more likely to look 
kindly upon a play if it has a modest cast of, say, 
half a dozen characters and a simple “ set ” which 
can run throughout the length of the play without 
changes. 
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The general forms of dramatic work which are 
most likely to appeal to the humorous writers 
are: 

Comedy, 

Light Comedy, 

Farce, 

and the Revue Sketch. 

Here, as we have found before, it is difficult to give 
hard-and-fast definitions, as the various forms have 
a habit of overlapping and of running into one 
another “ at the edges.” In the days of the full- 
blooded Elizabethan stage, the word “ comedy ” might 
have been applied to practically any play in which 
the entire cast did not actually lie dead on the stage at 
the end of Act Five. If a comedy meant a play with 
a happy ending, then the bare minimum of happiness, 
i.e. being left alive, seemed to suffice. With Shake¬ 
speare the distinction is more intelligible and more 
clearly marked. It is easy to see why Twelfth Night 
and As You Tike It could be called comedies, because 
of their humorous dialogue and characterization, 
their light-hearted atmosphere and the definite happi¬ 
ness of their ending, which is never left seriously in 
doubt. On the other hand, a play like The Merchant 
of Venice or, even more markedly. Measure for Measure, 
leans towards the older tradition. Both of these plays 
consist mainly of “straight” drama, which some¬ 
times hovers on the edge of tragedy, and their claim 
to the tide “ comedy ” rests almost solely on their 
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lack of a tragic ending. “ Tragi-comedy ” would be 
a better title for plays of this kind. 

In the modern theatrical world, a comedy which is 
pure comedy is not common. I suppose we might 
describe the plays of Sheridan and Wilde as pure 
comedy, but the modern audience, on the whole, 
prefers a wider appeal than comedy proper is likely 
to extend. So in a play of to-day we usually find 
comedy allied, in varying proportions, with some 
other form. Sometimes comedy is used within the 
framework of a serious play, to give light relief and 
heighten serious effects. Thus we can have comedy- 
dramas and even comedy-" thrillers.” Sometimes 
comedy is blended with pathos, as in Barrie’s A Kiss 
for Cinderella , or with pure fantasy as in his incom¬ 
parable Dear Brutus. Probably the most popular form 
of all is romantic comedy in which a pleasant love story 
is interwoven with humour of character and situation. 

A certain amount of popularity, too, is enjoyed by 
the dialect comedy which has a local setting and is an 
excellent vehicle for the presentation of rich “ loamy ” 
characters. Managers are notoriously shy of this 
kind of play, alleging that the appeal of a play in a 
dialect is necessarily narrow. Yet certain dialect plays 
have achieved outstanding success, notably the 
Devonshire comedies of Eden Phillpotts and “ Jan 
Stewer,” and the Lancashire comedies of Harold 
Brighouse and Sydney Houghton. I once men¬ 
tioned this fact to a man of the theatre, who was 
arguing against dialect plays. 
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“ Ah,” he said, “ you bring me a new Farmer’s 
Wife or Yellow Sands, and I’ll talk to you.” 

It was a fair enough answer. It may be that 
Devonshire is the dialect most easily “ got over ” the 
footlights, but it is much truer to say that the author’s 
fine skill in creating humorous human character 
triumphantly surmounts any supposed handicap of 
dialect. If a new writer could invent comedy and 
create character with the craftsmanship of Eden 
Phillpotts, I will wager that it wouldn’t matter what 
dialect he wrote in. 

We may come closer to a definition of comedy 
when we compare it with farce, which is a humorous 
play of a much broader and even cruder kind. Comedy 
is more delicate and perhaps more consciously 
“ literary.” It strives to amuse, but not in a slapdash 
or knock-about manner, depending for its effects 
upon light and polished dialogue, on well-knit char¬ 
acters which are reasonably true to life in its more 
cheerful aspects, and on situations which, however 
amusingly contrived, do not kick over the traces of 
possibility. It is as different from farce as is Twelfth 
Night from Gammer Gurton’s Needle or What Every 
Woman Knows from Charley’s Aunt. 

Farce is comedy standing on its head or, better 
still, sitting on its hat. It is by no means to be 
despised on this account. Why shouldn’t comedy 
sit on its hat in moments of occasional exuberance ? 
There is a time and a mood for everything and farce 
appeals to us when we are in a particularly hilarious 
7 
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mood. The word farce is derived, through the 
French, from a Latin verb, meaning to stuff, and 
suggests a play stuffed with ludicrous notions and 
situations, which move from one absurdity to another 
at great speed. We ask from it neither plausibility 
nor even possibility. All we demand of it is that it 
shall move along swiftly and that it shall “ go all 
out ” to evoke loud laughter by every possible means. 
The great farces of the Victorian were Our Boys , 
Are You a Mason ?, Charley’s Aunt , and The Private 
Secretary. It is instructive to compare these with the 
modern quickfire farce of the type which Ben Travers 
has made so popular at the Aldwych Theatre. We 
may come to the conclusion that our fathers and 
grandfathers were very easily amused. On the other 
hand, it may be said that some of the older farces have 
recently been turned into films and that they seem to 
have pleased modern audiences quite well. It cannot 
be too often insisted upon that the keynote of suc¬ 
cessful farce is speed. The audience must not be 
allowed to ponder over improbabilities but must be 
hurried swiftly along from one ludicrous situation 
to another, until the curtain comes tumbling down 
upon a final burst of wild hilarity. A farce played 
slowly has all the grim and dismal qualifies of a 
Yorkshire and Lancashire cricket match on a damp 
Bank Holiday. 

Light comedy is a kind of compromise between 
comedy and farce and, like most compromises, is 
rather unsatisfactory. The writer finds it hard to 
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maintain an exact balance and is apt to fall between 
two stools. On the one hand, his play may become 
thin and featureless; at the other extreme, it may 
degenerate into the improbabilities of farce without 
farce’s robust joviality. Frankly, it is a difficult 
medium and I know of one English author who has 
mastered it perfectly. In plays like Wur^el Flummery, 
Belinda, and, especially, Mr. Pirn Passes By, A. A. 
Milne has done his work with a delicacy and a sure¬ 
ness of touch which are unique. The whole thing 
is as light as gossamer, and yet it never seems “ thin.” 
Milne succeeds by sheer genius, but this is a form 
which the inexperienced writer should avoid. 

Up to the present we have considered only plays of 
full length; it is well worth giving a moment’s 
attention to the one-act play. In the old days, when 
theatrical audiences were apparently more robust, 
play-bills were longer, and an evening’s entertainment 
often began with a comedy and ended in a farce, with 
a full-length drama sandwiched in between. The 
early comedy was called a curtain-raiser and, even 
after the long programmes became shorter, the 
curtain-raiser was often retained to support the main 
play of the evening. As the evening’s entertainment 
grew even shorter, the one-act play fell on evil days, 
and for a time it was almost impossible to get a short 
play produced, except through the rare and not very 
popular medium of a triple bill. Now prospects are 
much brighter, for with the growth of local Repertory 
companies in large towns, the general Increase of 
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amateur societies and the spreading of the drama 
through the countryside by such bodies as the Rural 
Community Councils and the Federations of Women’s 
Institutes, there is now a larger demand than ever 
for short plays, preferably comedies of character, 
and especially of local character. True, there is as 
yet no ideal machinery of contact between an author 
and this great public, but it ought to be possible for 
the writer of a play to get into touch with the pro¬ 
ducer of the nearest Repertory company or the secre¬ 
tary of the local amateur dramatic society or Women’s 
Institutes. 

The construction of a one-act comedy might be 
compared to the reconstruction in dialogue form of a 
good humorous short story. Its ideal length is from 
twenty minutes to half an hour ; it should contain a 
small number of strongly marked characters, a simple 
setting, and several situations that are amusing in a 
cumulative way; that is, they should grow funnier 
as the play proceeds. Most important of all, it should 
have a good “ curtain,” so that the ending appears to 
come sharply, cleanly and, if possible, surprisingly. 
The curtain of a one-act play is so important that 
sometimes an author will carefully build up his sur¬ 
prise ending, and then “ work backwards,” just as 
the author of a mystery story works backwards from 
a solution, which is only known to himself. At any 
rate, during the whole of the writing of a one-act 
comedy, the effectiveness of the final curtain must be 
continually kept in view. 
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The revue-sketch and the music-hall sketch are 
modifications of the one-act comedy. The ideal 
revue-sketch is really the dramatization of a joke of 
current topical interest, of which the final curtain is 
the “ point.” It is necessarily short, lasting not more 
than ten or even five minutes, and should deal satiric¬ 
ally with some topic, craze, or fashion of the day. 
The dialogue must be crisp, easy, and rapid, and the 
curtain must be sharply effective, or the point of the 
joke will be lost. 

The music-hall sketch is usually employed, not for 
its intrinsic value, but as a vehicle for the talents of a 
particular performer. If the sketch is designed for an 
actor or actress of “ straight comedy ” accomplish¬ 
ments, then it need not be widely different in con¬ 
struction from the ordinary one-act comedy, apart 
from this one important distinction : that it must 
revolve round one central character, rather than two 
or three. It must be so written that your leading 
character should be the central figure in each situation 
and especially in the climax. The other characters 
must take a subsidiary position and their part of the 
dialogue should “ feed ” the principal, leaving him 
all the “ fat ” in the shape of jokes, witty repartee, and 
comic “ business.” 

This method must be especially marked, when the 
sketch is intended to exploit the humour of a par¬ 
ticular comedian. The vehicle ceases to be comedy 
and becomes pure farce, the main object being, not 
plausibility, but the gaining of the maximum number 
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of laughs through the medium of the comedian’s 
personality. Obviously a sketch of this kind must be 
written “ round ” that personality, and every action, 
situation, and portion of dialogue must be devised with 
that obj ect. A careful study of the comedian’s individual 
methods of work is the first essential preparation. 

Returning to a few general points on play-construc¬ 
tion, let me repeat that simplicity of setting and 
smallness of cast will always weigh in favour of a 
play’s chances of acceptance. There is no hard-and- 
fast rule as to the number of divisions into which 
a play may be broken up. The traditional division 
of the great Elizabethan plays and of the classical 
comedies was a scheme of five acts, each of which 
was in turn divided into an irregular number of scenes. 
The tendency in Victorian days leaned towards a 
division into four unbroken acts of more or less equal 
length, while the most usual modern convention 
is a division into three acts, preferably unbroken. 

Cynics tell us that the evolution of play construction 
follows the hours at which theatre-bars are open, 
but it may quite reasonably be said in favour of the 
modern convention that it is better to present a small 
number of well-built, well-conceived settings than a 
larger number of more or less sketchy scenes, which 
have to be continually shifted, thus involving an 
aggravating series of waits between. Three acts, at 
any rate, form a convenient framework on which a 
play may be built. Each act should be compact with 
an effective curtain of its own, and yet each should 
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carry forward the interest of the plot. Without 
attempting to be oppressively academic, we might 
label the three acts, as follows : 

1. Presentation. 

2. Complication. 

3. Elucidation. 

Act One brings your leading characters on to the 
stage, places them in an amusing situation and, in 
an effective curtain, leaves them (and the audience) 
wondering what is going to happen next. 

Act Two shows the efforts of the characters to 
extricate themselves from the first situation ; they will 
naturally involve themselves more deeply, so that at 
the end of this act the problem shows itself at the 
farthest possible point from solution. 

Act Three gives the untying of the knot or the 
solution of the plot. 

Action should move smoothly from situation to 
situation with a tendency to speed up towards the 
end of the act and especially towards the end of the 
last act. Many an amateur playwright has discovered 
that he has used up his best material in his first two 
acts and that his third has fallen flat in a kind of anti¬ 
climax. While each act should do its own work and 
progressively carry on the interest, it is a mark of 
good craftsmanship that a third act should seem to be 
the best of the three. This feeling that the third act 
is the best may be an illusion, but it is a proof that 
the interest has been sustained and quickened. More 
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plays have failed because of a weak third act than for 
any other reason, and a strong third act is as important 
to a full-length comedy as is a telling curtain to a 
short one. 

Character, as in all kinds of narrative or dramatic 
fiction, is of the highest importance. Your characters 
cannot be described (except in a limited way by other 
characters) but must unfold themselves in actions and 
speech. A character must be a reasonably logical 
and self-contained sketch; that is, he must not do 
and say in Act Three things which are foreign to the 
audience’s conception of him in Act One. Room, of 
course, can be left for oddity and eccentricity, but 
these must be fitted within the character, so that the 
picture given to the audience is clear and concise. 
The stage is too small a canvas for a vague and diffuse 
study of character. 

Similarly, with dialogue, each portion of it should 
exactly fit the character who speaks, it and no line, 
however witty in itself, should be given to a speaker 
in whose mouth it would appear unnatural. All 
dialogue should be concise and “ tightly packed,” 
with the most important word or phrase coming as 
nearly as possible at the end of the sentence. Stage 
dialogue demands a more vivid illusion of naturalness 
than the dialogue of the novel. A good deal of con¬ 
versation which would pass muster in print stands 
convicted of awkwardness and stilted formality if 
spoken aloud. 

Much solemn advice has been given on the subject 
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of stage-technique. Apart from construction, char¬ 
acter, and dialogue, stage-technique consists mainly 
in getting your characters on and off in a way which 
is both natural and effective. In the good old days 
an entrance would be heralded by the phrase “ Lo, 
here he comes,” and a character would announce his 
exit with “ I will see thee anon,” while an outraged 
husband has been known to discover his wife’s flirta¬ 
tions by explaining that he came back for his pipe, 
handkerchief, or umbrella. Every self-respecting 
playwright will attempt to devise exits and entrances 
so that they shall seem natural and not mechanical. 
An entrance, especially that of a leading character, may 
be “ worked up ” by careful preparatory dialogue and 
an exit can be made tellingly effective by a good “ exit¬ 
line.” These are excellent points and actors will love 
you if you can regularly provide them, but they must 
be contrived so naturally that some illusion of reality 
is preserved. Explanations should be short, but they 
must explain. Do not let a character appear to come 
on merely because the author wanted him to come on. 

This illusion of naturalness and reality is an essential 
in a modern play. The old-fashioned playwrights 
had conventions of their own. They did not mind 
allowing the hero, alone upon the stage, to bawl his 
secret thoughts to the gallery or the villain to utter 
loud and throaty asides which were audible to the 
back of the pit, but not to the detective three feet 
away. The soliloquy and the aside were convenient 
conventions which the audiences of those days agreed 
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not to consider ridiculous, but the tidier workman¬ 
ship of to-day demands something less crude. There 
are a dozen ways by which, with the aid of a little 
ingenuity, the old conventions may be avoided. 
Dialogue may be re-arranged, an extra character may 
be naturally introduced; the information may be 
conveyed to the audience by a piece of “ business ” 
or by a telephone conversation. A. A. Milne once 
wrote an amusing skit on the telephone as a dramatic 
asset, and it must be confessed that some playwrights 
handle a telephone just as awkwardly as if it were a 
soliloquy. You will hear the hero talking into the 
telephone something like this : 

George: Hullo, is that Gwendolene ? What ? 
How am I ? Very well, thank you. I trust you are 
the same. What ? The motor has broken down, 
you say ? What ? You’re coming by train instead! 
What ? You want me to meet the eleven-thirty’ 
train ? What ? Good-bye. 

In his desire to impart information to the audience, 
the writer makes a telephone conversation which could 
not be spoken by any human being. It would be pos¬ 
sible to convey the same information more naturally ; 

George : Hullo, Gwen. . . . Fine, thanks. And 
you ? Oh, that’s sad. I knew that back axle would 
go sooner or later. Yes, a good idea. I’ll be down 
at the station eleven-thirty. Good-bye. 

This is a small example of the method which can be 
applied to all dialogue, making it fulfil the double 
function of (a) conveying information to the audience, 
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and ( b ) of creating the illusion that real conversation 
is taking place. 

For a general study of stagecraft, plays should be 
both seen and read, and various authors may be 
studied for their particular excellences in the different 
branches of the art. Barrie, for instance, excels in the 
portrayal of whimsical character. Mine in light, airy 
dialogue, and Somerset Maugham in vivid naturalness 
of action and speech. To learn genuine competence 
in construction, however, one could not do better than 
study the craft of the late Sir Arthur Pinero. In all 
his work, whether light or serious, he was a master- 
craftsman of the theatre, and his comedies and farces 
are little masterpieces of skilled construction. There 
are, of course, minor points of technique which the 
modern naturalistic stage would have improved, but 
i all the rest is there—clearly-cut characters, amusing 
situations, and easily spoken dialogue. The plots of 
his farces, such as Dandy Dick or "The Magistrate , still 
remain model frameworks of any farce-writer, while 
his comedies, and especially his romantic comedies, 
are unmatched in their kind. We may regard them as 
period pieces touched by a certain old-world fragrance, 
but this is the least of their qualities. I am convinced 
that fame and fortune await the writer who can repro¬ 
duce, in a natural idiom and a modern setting, the skilled 
construction, the fine characterization, the humour and 
charm of Sweet Davender and Trelawney of the Wells. 

While it is true that “ the play’s the thing ” and 
that all-round quality of writing is independent of 
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acting ability, it is always fascinating to consider a 
play through the personality of some especially 
talented actor or actress. It is difficult to think of 
Belinda or Mr. Pim apart from the adorable voice of 
Irene Vanbrugh, or of Ben Travers’s rollicking farces 
apart from the skilled team-work of Ralph Lynn, 
Tom Walls, Robertson Hare, and the ever-lamented 
Mary Brough. Almost every young playwright has 
felt that he simply must write a farce for Leslie Henson 
or a comedy for Marie Tempest. I would not say 
that the temptation must be resisted at all costs, but 
that the implications of the plan should be carefully 
considered. If you can exactly suit your leading 
character to the individuality of your favourite star 
without making the play lumpy or “ lop-sided,” you 
may have a good chance of success, but it must be 
kept in mind that if a play, especially written for a 
particular actor or actress, is not acceptable to him 
(or her), it will probably not be acceptable to anyone 
else. It is much better to attempt and to go on 
attempting to write a play which shall succeed purely 
on its own merits as a play. The members of a very 
charming and loyal profession will do the rest for you. 

When I spoke of humorous articles and short 
stories, I was rather emphatic on the subject of length 
and on the advisability of making them too short 
rather than too long. This principle does not apply 
quite so rigidly to plays, which can be played at vary¬ 
ing speeds and it is easier to cut dialogue than to 
expand it. A fair working length for a three-act 
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play, exclusive of intervals, is about two hours, which 
would allow from between thirty-five to forty-five 
minutes to each act. It is convenient to remember, 
that a quarto page of typewritten dialogue will take, 
on the average, from a minute to a minute and a 
quarter, and this rough calculation may serve as 
useful check on length, as you go along. 

I know of no magic which can secure the acceptance 
of a play. Just as a story-writer studies the maga¬ 
zines, so the playwright must study the theatres and 
send his play to the management which, from its 
previous productions, seems likely to be interested in 
“ that sort of play.” After this, a good deal of faith 
and hope are required. Theatrical managers are not 
so prompt as editors in accepting or returning work— 
they lead, I am told, more harassing lives—but, if 
you wait with patience, you will receive a verdict in 
time. Should the verdict be favourable or even 
half-favourable, keep calm. If an experienced 
manager or producer suggests certain cuts or altera¬ 
tions, do not go “ all upstage ” and threaten to bum 
your play rather than submit to the loss of one line. 
They are people who know a good deal more about 
the inside of the theatre than you probably do, and 
their suggestions ate far more likely to benefit than to 
hurt you. At any rate, assume the virtue of humility. 
When you are a successful playwright, you will be 
in a position to dictate, and nothing succeeds like 
success, especially an initial success. 

Even if you never rise to fame as a dramatic author. 
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your studies in stagecraft will have been of solid 
value. There is no form of writing which cannot be 
improved by imitation of some of the virtues of good 
playwriting. Clear characterization, crisp dialogue, 
swift movement, and endings with a “ punch ”—all 
these virtues are found in the best plays, but there is 
not the slightest reason why they should not be found 
in humorous novels and short stories, too. 

I have left till last a point about which I feel strongly. 
Humour, especially in a play, can be splendidly re¬ 
inforced by pathos. Laughter and tears are near 
enough in real life to justify their companionship in 
literature. Dickens, the greatest humorist of all time, 
combined the two. So does Barrie. I know that 
there is a modern tendency to deride Dickens and 
Barrie as sickly sentimentalists, but the type of mind 
which cannot understand the true relation of humour 
and pathos is, itself, in a pathetic state, for it denies, 
as highbrows are always denying, something funda¬ 
mental in human nature. The combination of gaiety 
and sadness has a universal appeal, of which the 
clearest examples can be seen in the incomparable 
art of Charlie Chaplin and of the late Marie Dressier. 
Naturally, pathos must be neither glib nor mawkish, 
but unforced and sincere. But then humour should 
be sincere, too. If the humorist can touch tenderly 
upon the sadness of life and at the same time find 
courage and laughter, then his work is truer and 
deeper than that of any lugubrious “ realist ” who 
ever haunted Bloomsbury. 
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RADIO HUMOUR 

Though broadcasting has ceased to be the astonishing 
novelty it was a dozen years ago, it is still the most 
modem and advanced medium for entertainment, 
and therefore for humour. It has its obvious limita¬ 
tions as well as its advantages, but it remains con¬ 
tinually interesting because it is a young and vigorous 
force of universal interest, whose methods will keep 
on changing and developing. 

There are several ways in which broadcasting 
differs from all other forms of entertainment, but one 
of them is so important as to dwarf all the others. 
This is simply the fact that a broadcasting performer 
plays to a “ blind ” audience. He appeals to the ear 
alone and not to the eye. Nine-tenths of the erudite 
discussion upon such high-sounding terms as " radio¬ 
genic ” and “ microphone technique ” may be boiled 
down to the simple statement that a radio comedian 
cannot project his red nose and baggy trousers over 
the ether. No matter how excruciatingly funny he 
may be when he sits on his hat, hat-sitting will avail 
him nothing. His jokes must be verbal or they are 
not jokes at all. Incidentally, from this two rather 
interesting points arise: firstly, that broadcasting 
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should tend to raise the general standard of humour, 
since we are obliged to go out for something better 
than sitting on our hats and wearing baggy trousers, 
and secondly, as the comedian can no longer make 
use of gestures, facial expressions, and comic “ busi¬ 
ness,” he is all the more dependent upon the humorous 
writer to furnish hi m with material. 

This all-important question of the “ blind ” audi¬ 
ence must be kept constantly in mind, whether you 
are attempting to write a radio comedy, a sketch for 
a radio revue, or even “ patter ” for a radio comedian. 
Not merely the unfolding of your plot, but the actual 
scene in which it is set, must be communicated to 
the listener by means of dialogue alone, while your 
comedian’s material must succeed as a written humor¬ 
ous article would succeed, only in more “ quickfire ” 
and less leisured manner. 

There are other factors which tend to make an 
audience of listeneis-in different from a theatre or 
music-hall audience or even from novel-readers. 
True, the listening audience is an enormous one, and 
may consist of several millions, but its interest can 
be very much more difficult to engage. When a man 
goes to the theatre, he goes (presumably) with the 
particular and undivided purpose of enjoying a play. 
He is not called to dinner or the telephone half-way 
through the second act, nor do the neighbours drop 
in and suggest a game of bridge during a tensely 
emotional scene. All these interruptions may easily 
happen to the listener, who is not a member of an 
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audience proper, but an individual, more or less at 
leisure, in his or her own home. So radio humour 
has to compete with the rival claims of meal-times, 
callers, conversation, and every form of interruption 
common to household life. If a man has taken the 
trouble to go to a theatre, he will not, unless inordin¬ 
ately depressed, come home half-way through. If he 
picks up a book, even if he finds it a little dull at first, 
he will probably read on, if only in the hope that it 
may improve. (He may sensibly decide to avoid that 
particular author in the future, but it is more than 
likely that he will finish the book, so as not to be 
beaten by the beastly thing.) With the wireless, 
however, he feels under none of these obligations. 
He is in his own home and is under no compunction 
to be bored. The switch is ready at his hand. If 
the first five minutes of a radio-play are dull and 
wordy he can obliterate it with a turn of the finger and 
seek entertainment in one of a dozen other easy ways. 
Can radio humour, then, in spite of these difficulties, 
hope for success ? The answer is. Yes—if it can 
surmount them by its own intrinsic interest . 

I have mentioned the two forms most likely to 
appeal to the radio author—the radio play and the 
radio revue-sketch. In the first place, a humorous 
radio play is almost certain to stand more chance of 
success if it is conceived in terms of comedy rather 
than of farce. Comedy, as we have seen, is quieter 
and depends (as we would wish it to depend) upon the 
wit and gaiety of its dialogue. Farce, with its broader 
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effects of bustle and slapstick, would either fall flat or 
misfire altogether, if shorn of its comic properties 
and “ business.” At any rate, while I have heard 
many delightful comedies on the air, I have never yet 
listened to a successful farce. 

To our comedy, then. As to subject-matter, we 
must apply our first golden rule, and let it be simple, 
homely, and of wide appeal; indeed, as the listening 
audience is in a special sense a domestic one, the 
homelier our subject the better. Treatment should 
be as fresh and novel as far as is allowed within the 
limits of radio technique, that is, the fact that the 
only contact with the audience is through sound. 
While this fact is essential, it need not be an impass¬ 
able stumbling-block. By the help of skilled in¬ 
genuity in dialogue, plus a wealth of sounds which 
the B.B.Cds “ Effects ” department can place at your 
disposal, a well-written radio play can “ get over ” 
all that it wants to get over. Sometimes an author 
attempts to avoid difficulties by prefacing each scene 
by explanatory matter, spoken by a narrator, but this 
seems a feeble effort at craftsmanship. A play should 
explain itself. Curiously enough, I have been told 
that the two most successful radio-dramatists are 
Oscar Wilde and Shakespeare ; Wilde, because in his 
plays almost everything depends upon brilliance of 
dialogue, and Shakespeare, because he wrote for a 
stage whose scenery was either extremely sketchy or 
non-existent, and so was obliged to describe his 
settings in dialogue as he went along. Thus 
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Shakespeare was a master of radio technique, 
without knowing it, just as M. Jourdain spoke 
prose. 

Experts may murmur in your hearing such occult 
phrases as “ panel control ” and “ multi-studio 
technique,” but these mysteries should not worry 
you unduly. I can only say that, though I have been 
associated with nearly a dozen successful radio pro¬ 
ductions, I have never come in serious contact with 
multi-studio technique and have a hazy notion that 
a control panel looks rather like a kitchen stove, fitted 
with beer-engines. Just as there are parts of a car 
which the ordinary motorist had better leave to the 
trained mechanic, so these things can be safely left 
in the hands of the producer and his band of technical 
assistants. They are trained experts in their own job. 
Once more, the play’s the thing. If it has merits 
of story, characterization and, above all, of dialogue, 
the technical side need give no trouble whatever to 
the author. The dialogue must perform the triple 
function of describing the setting, telling the story, 
and being, in itself, both natural and interesting. 
Characters, more than in any other form of drama, 
should be strongly marked and easily differentiated. 
They should also be as few in number as possible. 
The reasons for this are clear. The listener cannot 
carry in his head an unlimited number of characters, 
distinguished by voice alone, while if the characters 
are not well defined in a manner which the voice can 
easily suggest, then the listener will not know who is 
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speaking, and consequently the play will cease to 
have any meaning. 

Length, as always, is important. An ordinary 
radio play cannot command attention—or, at any rate, 
time on the air—for anything like two or two and a 
half hours, the normal length of a stage-play. Pro¬ 
gramme-space is too precious and the ordinary 
listener’s interest is not sufficiently strong. Those 
who have had wide experience on both sides of the 
microphone agree that the ideal length of a radio play 
is from forty to forty-five minutes. Certainly it 
should not be longer than an hour. (I admit there 
have been exceptions to this, as to every rule-of- 
thumb, but if these exceptions are examined they will 
be found to display special features and attractions 
outside the scope of ordinary radio play and especially 
the radio comedy.) Hence the art of compression is 
a tremendous factor in success. 

Do stage successes make good radio plays ? The 
answer depends, not on merit alone, but on adapta¬ 
bility. If a play does not depend too much on visual 
effects and is capable of being compressed into a 
reasonable length, then there is no reason why a good 
stage-play should not repeat its success on the air. 
Eden Phillpotts’s character-comedies have been as 
successful on the air as on the stage, and the reason 
is not far to seek, because the strong characterization 
and closely knit dialogue are almost independent of 
setting. 

Radio has its own playwrights, too, who have 
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written especially for the microphone. Foremost 
among these are L. du Garde Peach, who has been 
responsible for several witty comedies, and Philip 
Wade, who has deftly dovetailed humorous scenes 
and characters into his more serious plays. It has 
sometimes been alleged that the B.B.C.’s drama 
department has an exaggerated prejudice in favour of 
heavier fare and that it frowns upon humour. We 
have, however, the Drama Director’s own word that 
this is not so. “ Where are the humorists ? ” he 
asks in his informative and practical handbook. 
How to Write Broadcast Plays. “ This field of Broad¬ 
cast Comedy lies practically virgin before all aspirants 
to honours in writing plays for broadcasting.” 

So it is up to the humorists themselves. 

Humour in the lighter forms of radio entertainment 
may employ the vehicle of the radio revue or musical 
comedy. In dealing with stage humour, I did go 
into the question of stage musical comedy, partly 
because the music is so much more important than 
the comedy (if any) and partly because the “ book ” 
of a musical comedy is hardly ever humorous in 
itself. It usually consists of a highly artificial romantic 
story, and such humour as it contains is more often 
than not an entirely irrelevant series of jokes, inter¬ 
polated by, or at any rate purely for the sake of, 
honest, hard-working comedians. It may be pleasant 
entertainment, but it scarcely comes wi thin the 
province of written humour. Sometimes a suc¬ 
cessful novel or stage-play is adapted (generally by 
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somebody else) as the book of a musical comedy, 
but when adapted it bears strikingly little resemblance 
to its original form. 

When a successful stage musical comedy is adapted 
for radio purposes, the “ book ” still further fades 
from the limelight and is often reduced to a mere 
hatstand on which to hang the best musical numbers 
from the show. The supreme unimportance of the 
musical comedy “ book” is shown by the fact that most 
shows are genuinely improved by this drastic process. 

In original radio musical comedy, however, there 
is a real chance for the humorous writer who works 
with an amenable composer. As he is writing especi¬ 
ally for radio, he can invent a story which will ( a ) 
observe the rules of broadcasting technique, (b) adapt 
itself to a musical setting, and (V) preserve its author’s 
self-respect in the matter of construction, character, 
and dialogue. His humour can be an essential part 
of the play and not be merely tied on with string. 
Intelligent collaborations of this kind have resulted 
in many delightful musical plays by Dennis H. 
Freeman (author) and Mark Lubbock (composer) 
and James Dyrenforth (author) and Kenneth Leslie- 
Smith (composer). 

The radio revue, like all revues, is a rather unsatis¬ 
factory form, as its lack of a definite story tends 
towards scrappiness. This kind of entertainment is 
built up on a framework of roughly alternating 
musical numbers and sketches, or playlets. It must 
be remembered that a radio revue lacks the colourful 
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chorus and dancing numbers of its stage counterpart, 
and so is more than ever dependent upon the sparkle 
and spontaneity of its humour. 

Some coherence can be given to a revue by building 
it round some broad central theme and making each 
item, whether it is a song or sketch, have some bearing 
upon the main idea. Thus the radio revue. Grand 
Slam, consisted of items, all of which bore titles con¬ 
nected with Bridge—Three to the Jack, Finesse, One 
Heart, etc., while Fireworks was made up of songs and 
sketches with titles such as Rockets, Starlight, Golden 
Rain, and Set Piece. Each sub-title, incidentally, 
had an easily recognizable double meaning. One 
Heart, for instance, obviously suggested a senti¬ 
mental song and Set Piece was a skit on a “ set piece ” 
at a rural musical festival. A good working propor¬ 
tion of sketches to songs is one in three, and a bright 
entertainment of an hour (or preferably a little less) 
may be built upon a framework of twelve items— 
nine musical numbers, with three sketches fairly 
evenly distributed between them. Sketches should 
be even shorter than those given on the stage and 
should rarely last longer than five minutes. The 
curtain is the important point and it must be, of course, 
a “ curtain in sound.” It is not much use submitting 
a “ book ” for this type of production by itself. The 
-whole of the work should be done in close collabora¬ 
tion with the composer. There remains the question 
of the lyrics, but this can be referred to in the next 
chapter under the heading of Humorous Verse. 
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Something can be done in the way of supply¬ 
ing humorous material to individual performers. 
Comedians, with certain brilliant exceptions, are not 
really very humorous people and are constantly in 
need of fresh “ stuff.” Furthermore, the very nature 
of radio makes it necessary that material should be 
continually changed and brought up to date. It is 
curious that while a popular comedian can do the 
same sketch on the music halls for twenty-five years, 
he is accused of using stale and old-fashioned matter 
if he does the same thing on the air twice 1 The 
main reason for this, is, of course, that a music hall, 
however large, can only “ cover ” one town, while a 
radio audience covers the whole kingdom. A single 
performance can be heard from Caithness to 
Cornwall. 

Material for a radio comedian must satisfy two 
conditions : it must be “ radiable,” and it must lend 
itself to exploitation of the particular artist’s person¬ 
ality. Some artists write their own stuff, but these 
are in a minority and many are very grateful for a 
supply for fresh and original material if it can be 
adapted to their own line of work. Various peculi¬ 
arities of style and individuality can be studied by 
intelligent listening and a determined effort to write 
with a particular artist’s methods in view. I even 
know a man who makes money by selling isolated 
“ gags ” to various comedians. It seems a grisly 
trade, but he assures me that he finds it remunerative. 
It is, in any case, a type of work which can only be 
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recommended to those who have a ready facility for 
inventing small jokes. 

I make no apology for returning for a moment to 
the general question of good taste, touched upon in a 
previous chapter. The B.B.C.’s rules as to what 
constitutes good and bad taste are strict. It bans 
jesting references to sacred matters and to religious 
and extreme political controversies, as well as to 
drunkenness, marital infidelity, and all inflictions and 
infirmities. Rigidly, and, in my opinion, rightly, it 
disallows all matters which savours more of the 
smoking-room than of the home. 

Without being smug or hypocritical, it is possible 
to see real wisdom in this policy. Broadcasting caters 
for the widest possible audience in a domestic setting— 
an audience -which includes elderly relatives and 
children of all ages and of all social ranks. It is 
obviously better to leave out a doubtful joke than to 
risk the chance of causing unnecessary pain or offence. 
To put the matter on the lowest material grounds, it 
is a fact that the audience which enjoys clean humour 
is infinitely larger than that which relishes vulgarity. 
You have only to think of some comedian who dis¬ 
penses humour of doubtful quality and compare his 
limited following with the tremendous public which 
has been won by an artist like Sir Harry Lauder, 
and you will see the force of this advice. 

I like to think, however, that this is more than 
anything else a question of good manners, and as, 
■with “ cutting,” it is better to censor yourself than to 
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be censored by authority. If the humorous writer 
will always extend towards readers or listeners the 
ordinary courtesies of home life, he cannot go far 
wrong. 

In the background of all broadcasting looms the 
shadow of television, which has already reached an 
advanced experimental stage. How soon television 
will be available for general use depends entirely on 
technical progress, and no one seems to know how 
long television will take to make another big stride 
forward from the stage at which it appears to be 
temporarily held up at the moment. One thing, 
however, is certain : universal television will come 
in the reasonably near future, and when it comes, 
all the radio technique which has catered for a 
“ blind ” audience will go by the board. Will tele¬ 
vision follow the technique of the stage-play or of the 
film ? Possibly it may combine the methods of both, 
or evolve an entirely new technique of its own. 

It will be interesting to see. 



CHAPTER X 
HUMOROUS VERSE 

The writing of light verse is a form of humour which 
is interesting and amusing, for its own sake. It can 
also be recommended as an exercise for helping the 
writer to secure clearness and conciseness in his prose. 
E. V. Lucas once gave the following advice to young 
writers : “ ... To acquire directness and lucidity in 
writing, and clear the head of verbiage, there is no 
better practice than to compose mock-heroic (eight- 
syllable) couplets, concluding the sense with each 
couplet. . . .” 

This wise counsel gives the key to he special 
qualities of verse-writing. It may be a delightful 
medium, but it is a definitely restricted one, and the 
writer’s ideas must be compressed into a framework 
which allows no room for padding. It is true that 
in good pros ethere should be no padding either, but 
verse, by its very nature, demands crispness and 
conciseness. Hence its suitability as a disciplined 
exercise for all kinds of writing. 

When a man attempts to write verse, he is rather 
like someone beginning to play cricket or football. 
He may have his own talents and style, but he must 

employ those talents within the rules of the game. 
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By the mere fact of playing, he is under an obligation 
to observe certain rules. You are entitled to your 
own personal opinion about the new l.b.w. rule, 
but if you refuse to obey it, the cricket field is no place 
for you. Similarly, if you are not prepared to observe 
verse-writing’s elementary rules of scansion and 
rhyme, then you had better stick to prose or be a 
“ modern ” poet—a person who may possibly have 
all the literary virtues, but assuredly lacks a sense of 
humour. Prosody, the branch of grammar which 
deals with “ quantity,” accent, and the laws of versi¬ 
fication, is a highly technical subject, and this is not 
the place for a detailed study of it. Some simple 
and essential rules must, however, be considered. 
All verse must have a metre; that is, it must conform 
to certain measurements. Poems are divided into 
verses or stanzas, verses into fines, and lines into feet, 
a foot being an arrangement of syllables, on one of 
which the accent regularly falls. 

Thus, the line: 

The cur-lew tolls the knell of part-ing day , 

consists of five feet, each consisting of two syllables, 
in which the accent or beat falls regularly on the 
second. This type of foot is called an iambus, and a 
line consisting of five such feet is an iambic pentameter. 
This fine, incidentally, is the typical line as used in 
Shakespeare’s plays and epic verse generally. 

In the line, 

Give me of your barf, oh, birch tree. . . . 
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we have four feet, each of which has the accent on the 
first syllable. This foot is called a trochee. 

The other type of foot commonly used in simple 
verse, is the dactyl, which consists of three syllables, 
the first accented and the other two unaccented, 
as in : 

Mer-rily, mer-rily shall we live j now. . . . 
or 

Half a league, half a league, half a league | onward. 

There are other types of feet, such as the anapast 
(three syllables with the accent on the third) and the 
amphibrach (three syllables -with the accent on the 
second), but normally the iambus, the trochee, and the 
dactyl will serve for most purposes. When these 
accents fall regularly, line by line, upon the expected 
syllable, then the verse is said to scan correctly, and 
scansion in light verse should always be meticulously 
accurate. While a major poet in a long poem may 
allow himself a certain licence for the sake of variation 
and relief, humorous verse, which will usually be 
short, should conform to set rules. In light verse, 
at least, slipshod scansion is a sure sign of bad work¬ 
manship. A line may consist of any number of feet 
up to six (after which the line would grow too long). 
Four or five is a normal working number, while an 
occasional short line of three or even two feet may 
be found effective. 

While all verse is subject to rules of metre and 
scansion, practically all the verse which is likely to 
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come under our consideration is also subject to rules 
of rhyme. (We can afford to dispense with blank 
verse, which is reserved as a vehicle for more serious 
themes, and free verse , which is only likely to interest 
us as a subject for parody.) Rhyme is an exact 
correspondence of sounds in line-endings, as in : 

Let dogs d z-Ught 
To bark and kite. 

The rhyme can fall on two or three syllables, in the 
form of a double, or triple rhyme, as in : 

I’ll tell you a story 
Of Jack a Man-ory, 

or 

Leave the grat- uities 
Just where the cruet is. 

In double or triple rhymes, each syllable must 
rhyme exactly with its counterpart. I have heard 
lyrics in which “ tree-tops ” was made to rhyme with 
“ tear-drops ” and “ June night ” with “ moonlight.” 
These, frankly, are atrocities. If difficulties arise, 
it is much better to stick to an easy single rhyme than 
to attempt a faulty double one. The simple vowel 
sounds, as represented by ay, ee, and o, give the greatest 
number of ordinary rhymes. 

Some verse-writers save themselves considerable 
brain-cudgelling by employing a rhyming-dictionary, 
but it is quite easy to construct a home-made rhyming¬ 
dictionary on a single sheet of paper, which you can 
place beside your typewriter or writing-pad, as you 
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work. All that is necessary is to write out the 


ordinary consonants in alphabetical order, first singly 
and then in combination with the other consonants 

with which they are ordinarily associated. 

Thus : 

B 

bl 

br 

C Ch 

cl 

cr 

D 


dr 

F 

fl 

fr 

G 

H 

gl 

g r 

J 

K 

kl 

kr 

L 



M 



N 



P 

Pi 

pr 


Q 

R 


S sh (r) sk (r) si sm sn sp (r) st (r) sw 
T th (r) tr tw 

V 
W 

Y 

2 

This little chart covers all the consonant-com¬ 
binations in normal use. Some consonants are 
always used alone, while others are seen in frequent 
combination with / and r. The letter S is most 
frequent in variation, and can be seen in at least a 
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dozen combinations. The letter C, apart from its 
variant Ch, might have been omitted, as it has no 
direct sound which cannot be represented by either 
K or S. Remember that rhyme deals solely with 
sound and that spelling is quite irrelevant. Pie 
rhymes with sigh, fly, and ay, while cool rhymes with 
pool, but not with wool which, in turn, rhymes with 
full, but not with dull. Rhymes should be based on 
ordinary modern pronunciation, and vowel-sounds 
which are open to doubt should be omitted. Great 
care should be taken to distinguish between sounds 
which are represented (in print) by the same vowel; 
as, between cut and put or hoot and foot. 

The use of the one-page “ rhyming-dictionary ” is 
quite simple. You have only to take the word for 
which you want a rhyme and mentally carry it along 
each line, substituting each initial consonant, or group 
of consonants, in turn. Many of these rhymes will 
be purely nonsensical, but the required rhyme, if it 
exists at all, is bound to appear sooner or later. • 

Thus, for example, If we want a rhyme for the word 
bait, we consult our card and find the following, in 
order : 



blate 

[cele ]-Prate 

cate, 

chate, elate 

crate 

date 


drate 

fate 

fiate 

freight 

gate 

glate 

great or grate 

hate 



jate 
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Kate 

late 

mate 

nate 

pate plate, prate 

[ad s\-quate 
rate 

sate shate, shrate, slate, smate, snate, spate, 
s prate, 

state, straight , swate 
[ird]-tate, thate, thrate, trait. 

[el e]-vate 

wait or weight, 

yate 

zate. 

All these sounds are genuine rhymes and all that 
are printed in italics are words, or word-endings, in 
normal use, which may reasonably serve the required 
purpose. 

This method may be followed in the same way, 
while searching for double or triple rhymes, for, 
although each syllable must correspond, only the first 
bears the accent. 

Thus, borrow gives the rhymes Corot, [to]-morrow, 
sorrow, and Thoreau, while braverj gives knavery, 
quavery, and savoury. 

Rhymed verse may be written in many set forms, 
such as the ballade, the sonnet, the Spenserian stanza, 
but none of these forms are really suitable to light 
9 
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verse, except as a vehicle of parody. A humorous 
“ poem ” can be of any length from four lines up¬ 
wards, though for reasons of space and interest, it 
should not be more than forty. For practical pur¬ 
poses, the ideal length is about twenty-four lines, 
consisting of, say, three eight-lined or four six-lined 
stanzas. Lines can rhyme in couplets, as : 

a. I had an aunt in Yucatan 

a. Who bought a python from a man. 

or alternately : 

a. We drift along 

b. The sleepy river, 

a. And sing a song 

b. While rushes quiver. 

or in a slightly extended but regular pattern : 

a. Gard’ning time is here once more; 

b. Spring is sweet and gracious. 

a. Spades and forks are to the fore— 

b. Let’s go all herbaceous I 

c. Each must strive the lawn to save, 

c. Push the mower like a slave, 

c. Give the lawn a perm’nent wave!— 
b. ’Twill prove as efficacious. 

Any stanza-pattern will serve, so long as it is 
regular and the rhymes are not so far apart that the 
reader cannot carry them in his head as he goes along. 
A humorous poem, like a one-act play, should have a 
“ curtain,” that is, a final line or couplet which makes 
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a clear and effective ending. Save your best joke 
till the last line and then cut it off sharply. 

Subject-matter can be the same as for the ordinary 
light article or skit, dealing pithily with some topical 
event or craze of the day. The market, too, is similar 
to that of the humorous article. Punch, whose 
standards of correctness in light verse ate the highest 
that exist; The Humorist, London Opinion , the jokes- 
pages of the monthly magazines and (occasionally) 
the daily papers. Verses which are capable of illus¬ 
tration stand a better chance of acceptance and may 
even (happy thought!) be collected in volume-form 
afterwards. 

If the beginner wishes to study great writers of 
light verse and find out how their effects are obtained, 
he will find that English literature is rich in models. 
He will find deft and polished craftsmanship in C. S. 
Calverley, fertile ingenuity in R. H. Barham, author of 
The Ingoldsby Legends, and the rare art which conceals 
art in Lewis Carroll, whose Alice books ate studded 
with delicious nonsense-verses, while The Hunting of 
the Snark is a classic of its kind, perhaps the only 
successful long humorous poem in any language. 
In Bah Ballads and the lyrics of the great comic operas, 
Gilbert reached the peak of achievement in light 
verse, and for sparkling wit and verbal dexterity, his 
best work has never been surpassed. He had a 
supreme command of metre and phrasing, and could 
make the most difficult rhythms flow with easy 
smoothness, He was always the master of the perfect 
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phrase which he could fit into a line, long or short 
like a gem in its setting. His rhyming schemes are 
always fresh and ingenious, and some of his triple 
thymes are a joy : 

When in that House M.P.’s divide. 

If they’ve a brain and cer tbellum, too , 

They’ve got to leave that brain ou side, 

And vote just as their leaders tell 'em to. 

This is only one bright example among dozens to 
be found on any page of Gilbert. 

Among modern light verse-makers the standard, 
derived from the Lewis Carroll and Gilbert tradition 
and carried on in the pages of 'Punch , still remains 
extraordinarily high. A. P. Herbert, who has a 
touch of Gilbert’s dexterity allied with a feeling for 
rich Cockney character; A. A. Milne, whose children’s 
verses have given pleasure to the nurseries of the 
world, and Reginald Arkell, who is a master of the 
polished brevity which is the soul of wit—these and 
several others have done their share in keeping English 
light verse upon a high level of excellence. In parody, 
which requires double skill in execution and imitation, 
splendid work has been done by Sir Owen Seaman, 
Sir J. C. Squire, and, curiously enough, G. K. 
Chesterton. 

From the lyrics of Gilbert to the lyrics of the 
ordinary modern song-writer is, unhappily, a far cry. 
While the standard of written light verse is high, that 
of verse for singing has become woefully low. Most 
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of the lyrics we hear day by day are unspeakable. 
We have all laughed at the poverty and puerility of 
the modem lyric-writer. Has he any excuses ? I 
once asked this question of a well-known lyric-writer 
and he replied, more or less, as follows : 

“ You have got to remember that a modern song 
is considered almost entirely for its tune ; it is some¬ 
thing not to be sung, but to be danced to, and words 
come a very bad second in importance. Gilbert 
could write his lyric exactly as he wanted it and then 
hand it over to Sullivan to set, but with a modern 
song, the tune is written first and the lyric-writer must 
fit words to it, as if he were working at a jig-saw 
puzzle. Modern dance music is so full of broken 
rhythms and loose ends that it is practically impossible 
to write a lyric with a smooth flow of words and an 
intelligent rhyming-scheme. Most sentimental lyrics, 

I know, are dreadful, but you must admit that our 
comedy numbers contain some fine comic notions 
and some good comic lines. It is all very well jeering 
at us for not being Gilberts, but if Gilbert had worked 
under modern conditions, he might not have seemed 
the genius you crack him up to be.” 

Perhaps this explains, if it does not excuse, some of 
the lyric-writer’s failings, though I might have replied 
that A. P. Herbert works under modern conditions 
and that men like Reginald Arkell and Desmond 
Carter are to-day writing lyrics which show polish 
and skill and are not an insult to one’s intelligence and 
sense of craftsmanship. The field is open for the 
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humorous song-writer with a sense of topical fun and 
a competent equipment of light-verse technique. At 
least the intelligent verse-writer could avoid the dull 
procession of “ June and moon,” “ love,” and 
“ stars above,” “ heart ” and “ right from the start,” 
and that ghastly crooner’s rhyme, “home” and 

alone.” There is ample opportunity to make 
comic songs really comic or, at any rate, to restore 
lyric writing to something like self-respect. 

Lyrics should be submitted to reputable music¬ 
publishing firms or to artists whose style and person¬ 
ality they may be designed to suit, but they should 
never be sent to people who offer to make your 
fortune by setting your lyrics to music. Fortunes, 
alas, are not made in that way. If you have a friend 
who is a composer, and can work with him without 
straining the bonds of friendship, then your diffi¬ 
culties as a lyric-writer will be at least halved. He 
will explain to you how some sounds are easier to 
sing than others, and how you may give your singer 
pain by saddling him (or her) with unwieldy groups 
of consonants which make enunciation difficult and 
even induce facial contortions. If you were writing 
a song for Mr. Wilkie Bard, tongue-twisting might 
be an asset, but the ordinary singer requires, above all 
things, that each syllable should follow its predecessor 
with ease and smoothness. 

To sum up, the writing of light verse requires, 
more than prose-writing, an adequate technical equip¬ 
ment, a knowledge of the elementary rules of metre, 
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scansion, and rhyme, and an extra skill in the use of 
words and phrases which, inspired by a light and 
playful fancy, can lift the ordinary pedestrian rhyme 
out of the rut. Avoid cliches in rhyme, just as in 
prose you would avoid cliches of phrase. 

And do not believe people who tell you that W. S. 
Gilbert could not make a living nowadays. 



CHAPTER XI 


MODELS TO STUDY 

The work of master-craftsmen exists for all of us to 
see and admire, and we are entitled to use to the full 
our powers of study and analysis in order to discover 
how eminent writers secure their effects and build up 
their materials from first beginnings into the finished 
piece of workmanship. It must be repeated, and 
repeated over again, that this does not involve any 
attempt at slavish imitation. When R. L. Stevenson 
advised young writers to “play the sedulous ape,” 
he was, to say the least of it, giving counsel of doubtful 
worth, for apeing, if it is too sedulous, can easily 
degenerate into mere monkey-tricks. Deliberate 
imitation may have some small value as a disciplinary 
exercise, but ultimately it has no value at all. No 
editor or publisher wants something which is a pale 
imitation of something else. 

But careful study is a wholly different matter and a 
perfectly legitimate pursuit. A young artist studies 
the methods and effects of great painters and an 
apprentice observes how the proved craftsman uses 
his tools. The materials of the great writers are the 

same as are at everyone’s disposal—the ordinary 
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things of workaday life and character. What do 
they make of their materials ? How do they use 
their tools ? Certain writers excel in their skill 
in obtaining certain effects. One writer may display 
his genius, like Dickens, in the creation of rich comic 
character; another, like W. W. Jacobs, in the deft 
construction of the short story, and another, like 
P. G. Wodehouse, in a spirit of sheer irresponsible 
fun -which blends narrative, characters, and dialogue 
into one glorious whole. Of all humorists, Wode¬ 
house is perhaps the most difficult to analyse. The 
frameworks of his stories are not elaborate, and the 
plots of his novels would probably seem quite ordinary 
comedy plots, if handled by somebody else. What 
he gives to his work is something that is part of his 
own rich and joyous personality. His touch is not 
deliberately fantastic, for his characters are, within the 
limits of gorgeous exaggeration, real enough, nor is it, 
in the ordinary sense, farcical, for farce, even at its 
swiftest, always has something a little heavy-footed 
and pedestrian about it. I am inclined to think that it 
might be said of Wodehouse, as Chesterton said of 
Dickens, that he is really a fairy-tale writer. Mr. 
Pickwick, Chesterton tells us, is the real English 
fairy, plump and solid, but an elf, nevertheless, living 
in a newly-created world of jollity, good cheer, and 
good fellowship. In the same way, I believe, the 
great Wodehouse characters—Jeeves, Mr. Mulliner, 
Psmith, and Ukridge—are really English fairies, 
one-half solid and one-half pure enchantment, and 
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the Wodehouse world is a fairy world in which 
the sun will always be shining and Bertie Wooster 
will always be drifting round to the Drones. Only 
the very greatest writers—Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Dickens—can create this half-solid, half-fairy world, 
and time will show that Wodehouse is worthy to be 
numbered with them. 

If it is difficult to learn much from an analysis of 
Wodehouse’s style and methods, we can at least 
learn one real fact: that style, technique, and method, 
though important enough in their proper place, are 
only useful in so far as they furnish materials and tools 
for the real imagination of the author. In just the 
same way, the parts of a car, though important enough 
in their place, only possess value in so far as they can 
be utilized by the real driving-power. In each case, 
it is the spirit that counts ! Not all the technique in 
the world will bring you success, if you cannot bring 
to it the propelling power of a humorous imagination. 
Granted that you have something of this imagination 
—otherwise you would scarcely want to be a humor¬ 
ous writer—you can gain much from careful study. 
Wodehouse’s work, as we have seen, owes much more 
to sheer humorous imagination than to any easily 
discernible technique, but most of the writers I have 
mentioned so far may be profitably studied for general 
methods and special excellences. 

Retracing the various sections of this book, we 
might take each specialized form of humorous writing 
and couple with it the names of certain authors, whose 
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work lies particularly in that field and whose crafts¬ 
manship should be studied. 

The Humorous Article 

General. —A. A. Milne in his earlier "Punch articles, 
E. V. Knox (“ Evoe ”), A. P. Herbert, D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Ashley Sterne, L. du Garde Peach, 
Maurice Lane-Norcott, K. R. G. Browne, J. Jefferson 
Farjeon, Antony Armstrong (“ A. A.”), Rachel 
Ferguson, Florence Kilpatrick. 

Satire. —A. P. Herbert, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, 
J. B. Morton, E. M. Delafield. 

The Humorous Essay 

I have not previously mentioned this form, as it 
is rather difficult to place under any of our general 
headings. It is more delicate and consciously 
“ literary ” than the ordinary humorous article, and 
is derived from the Spectator tradition of Addison and 
Steele, which was carried on through the delightful 
Citizen of the World and Man in Black essays of Gold¬ 
smith and, perhaps, reached its highest point in the 
work of Charles Lamb. One or two living writers 
of humorous essays, however, can show work that 
can challenge comparison with the greatest in their 
wit and grace. Of these the foremost are A. A. Milne, 
E. V. Lucas, and Robert Lynd (“ Y. Y.”). As a form, 
the humorous essay might be labelled “ Nor for 
Beginners.” 
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The Humorous Short Story 

General. —P. G. Wodehouse, W. W. Jacobs, Barry 
Pain, Denis Mackail, K. R. G. Browne, Laurence 
Kirk, Harris Deans, F. Moreton Howard. 

Ingenuity of Plot and the Surprise Ending. —O. Henry, 
Will Scott. 

Character. —P. G. Wodehouse, W. W. Jacobs, 
Morley Roberts, J. J. Bell, Richmal Crompton, Edgar 
Wallace. (Only Edgar Wallace’s greater fame as a 
writer of thrillers obscured his very real merits as 
a humorist. His Cockney soldiers “ Smithy ” and 
“ Nobby ” and the genial silly ass “ Bones ” were 
richly comic characters, of which any humorist might 
have been proud.) 

Dialogue. —Dornford Yates. 

Humour of Narration. —P. G. Wodehouse, Denis 
Mackail. 


The Humorous Novel 

General. —P. G. Wodehouse, Denis Mackail, Ian 
Hay, Harry Leon Wilson, Keble Howard, K. R. G. 
Browne. 

Character. —The novels of Dickens passim, J. B. 
Priestley, Pett Ridge, G. A. Birmingham. (Note 
that many of the great English comic characters appear 
in novels which are not primarily humorous books.) 

Character as revealed in Dialect. —Eden Phillpotts and 
“ jail Stewer ” (Devonshire), J. B. Priestley (York- 
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shire), T. Thompson (Lancashire), S. L. Bensusan 
(Essex), Pett Ridge, Barry Pain and A. Neil Lyons 
(London), J. J. Bell and Neil Munro (“ Hugh Foulis ”) 
(Glasgow), J. M. Barrie (Angus), Ian Maclaren 
(Perthshire), Thomas Hardy (Dorsetshire). Some of 
the admirers of Hardy’s tragic genius may be surprised 
and even shocked to find him among the humorists, 
but though his ultimate philosophy may have been a 
kind of epic pessimism, many of Hardy’s grim novels 
are studded with little gems of rustic comedy. There 
are scenes in Under the Greenwood Tree , Far from the 
Madding Crowd, and even The Major of Casterbridge, 
which only a great humorist could have written. 

Farce and Humour of Absurd Situation. —J. Storer 
Clouston, E. J. Rath, Keble Howard, John Glyder. 

Humour allied to Fantasy. —F. Anstey, \V. A. Dar¬ 
lington, Thorne Smith, J. Storer Clouston. 

Brilliance in Dialogue .—Anthony Hope, Saki, A. A. 
Milne, Dornford Yates. 

Humour of Narration. —P. G. Wodehouse, Denis 
Mackail. 

Burlesque and Nonsense .—Lewis Carroll, Stephen 
Leacock, Ashley Sterne, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, 
F. W. Thomas, Maurice Lane-Norcott. 

The Humorous Play 

Comedy .—Oscar Wilde, A. W. Pinero, Arnold 
Bennett, J. M. Barrie, Somerset Maugham, A. A. 
Milne, J. B. Fagan, John Van Druten, Dodie Smith 
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(“ C. L. Anthony ”), Ivor Novello, Gertrude Jennings, 
Harris Deans. 

Dialect Comedy .—Eden Phillpotts, Harold Brig- 
house, James R. Gregson. 

Farce. —A. W. Pinero, Avery Hop-wood, Ben 
Travers, Walter Ellis. 

Light Comedy. —A. A. Milne. 

Musical Comedy “ Book.” —A. M. Thompson, Austin 
Melford, Douglas Furber, Harry Graham. 

The Revue Sketch .—Arthur Wimperis, Ronald 
Jeans. 

Playwrights—especially young playwrights—may 
not feel that they have much to learn from dramatic 
critics. Yet it is obvious that dramatic critics see 
“ most of the game,” and that a study of their regular 
work might at least indicate to a playwright some of 
the things he had better avoid. I know of no more 
helpful criticism than that given in the writing of 
Harris Deans, who achieves what might have been 
regarded as the impossible, in combining shrewd and 
skilful criticism with delightful humour. A play- 
review by Harris Deans is at once a sound criticism 
and humorous article. 

Radio Humour 

Comedy. —L. du Garde Peach, Philip Wade, E. M. 
Delafield, 

Musical Play “ Book.” —H. Denis Freeman, Hendrik 
Ege. 

Revue .—Ashley Sterne, John Watt. 
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Humorous Verse 

General. —R. H. Barham, C. S. Calverley, Lewis 
Carroll, W. S. Gilbert, Edward Lear, Hilaire Belloc, 
A. P. Herbert, A. A. Milne, E. V. Knox, E. V. Lucas, 
Harry Graham, R. Arkell, T. Hodgkinson (“ Theta ”), 
Frank Sidgwick (“ F. S.”). 

Humorous Lyrics. —W. S. Gilbert, A. P. Herbert, 
Harry Graham, Desmond Carter, Reginald Arkell, 
Cole Porter. 

Classification of humorous writing is always diffi¬ 
cult and, because of overlapping, always rather 
unsatisfactory. It may be noted that certain names 
keep cropping up under various headings. This is 
partly due to the fact that forms of humorous writing 
tend to overlap and partly due to the astonishing 
versatility of certain writers. As an instance of this 
versatility, the name of A. A. Milne jumps to the eye. 
Dr. Johnson’s encomium on Goldsmith, Nullum 
quod tetigit non ornavit, might be applied with equal 
force to Milne, for he has truly adorned everything 
that he has touched in the wide field of humour, 
whether in the humorous article, essay or novel, or 
comedy, light comedy or light verse. 

The foregoing list does not pretend to be in the 
least exhaustive, still less does it attempt to set out 
names in any sort of order of merit or in terms of 
critical appraisement. It simply seeks to show, over 
a fairly wide range, what qualities may be looked for 
in various types of writers. If the reader feels that 
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some of his favourites have been omitted from the 
list, it means that those writers will need no recom¬ 
mendation from me, as he will probably have studied 
them already. 

Two rather glaring omissions were deliberate, 
because of the difficulties of classification. The 
humour of Jerome K. Jerome does not quite fit in 
under any of our headings, and yet, in many ways, 
Jerome was the most human and most typical of 
English humorists. More amusingly, perhaps, tlun 
any other humorous writer, he could infuse with 
laughter the everyday things of life, from the packing 
of a hamper to the loss of a tin-opener, from the 
foibles of landladies, holiday-makers, and anglers to 
the quarrels of cats and dogs. In Three Men in a 'boat 
he records an imaginary conversation between the 
dog, Montmorency, and a stray cat, which has a 
universal touch, because it exactly describes the 
attitude of every dog towards every cat that ever 
existed. Similarly, the tales of George’s shirt, the 
stuffed trout in the anglers’ inn, and Harris’s adven¬ 
tures in the Maze at Hampton Court are all things 
that might have happened to any one of us. We could 
all appreciate the joke as soon as it was set down, but 
it took Jerome’s humorous imagination to extract the 
full flavour from it. Three Men in a Boat began, I 
believe, as a guide-book to the river Thames, but 
ended as a classic of robust English humour. Three 
Men on the Bummel and The Diary of a Pilgrimage are 
humorous travel books in which the jolly humour 
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enhances, without outweighing, the descriptive travel. 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow is a collection of essays, 
light, whimsical and, in the best sense, human. 

The highbrows of his day, with the highbrows’ 
instinctive dislike of all that is homely, happy, and 
robust, thought Jerome vulgar. So much the worse 
for the highbrows. Indeed, it might be said that if 
modern post-War humour has a fault, it is because 
it lacks just those robust qualities which Jerome so 
richly possessed. If I might venture one last 
prophecy, I do not think it rash to suggest that a vast 
popularity awaits the humorous writer who could 
recapture, in a modern setting, the spirit of Three 
Men in a Boat , with its healthy high spirits and sheer 
jollity. Incidentally, it might have been supposed 
that, with increased facility in communication and the 
popularity of cruising and foreign travel, humorists 
would have been more ready to try their hands at the 
humorous travel-book, on the lines of Three Men on 
the Bummel. Here, I suggest, is another fruitful field 
for the writer who can combine humorous character 
with humorous description of scenery, people, 
customs, etc. 

Another name omitted from the list was that of 
Mark Twain. This name, even more than Jerome, 
stands for homely and healthy robustness in humour. 
He has no real successor in American, or, for that 
matter, in English light literature. Much of his fun 
lay in his measuring of all shams, follies, crazes, and 
absurdities against his own standard of sturdy common 
10 
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sense. His humour had none of the alleged “ brittle¬ 
ness ” of some of the moderns, but was always 
straightforward, full-blooded, and generous. Some¬ 
times he could hit out in pungent satire and some¬ 
times his humour would boil over in wild hilarity. 
He could range from the practical joking of The 
Jumping Frog and Captain Stornoway's Visit to Heaven 
to the delicate charm of Eve’s Diary. In The Innocents 
Abroad, The Tramp Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s 
Progress, he gave us the best humorous travel books 
that have ever been written, and in Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn he performed that rare achievement 
—a saga of boyhood, vivid, adventurous, intensely 
human and intensely funny. Every humorist must 
strive to sharpen his sense of the incongruous, and 
in this he could have no better master than Mark 
Twain. 

In concluding this chapter, I am going to be guilty 
of an Irishism. Having counselled study, I must add 
a warning against over-reliance on study, which must 
never be pursued at the expense of genuine observa¬ 
tion and contact with the humour of daily life. Three 
things may be placed in order of importance. Study 
of other writing should come third, and close observa¬ 
tion of what is humorous in people and things should 
come second. But the cultivation of the spirit of 
humour in one’s own personality should come first 
and foremost, all the time. 



CHAPTER XII 


SOME RULES—GOLDEN AND OTHERWISE 

One . It is almost a tradition that a volume of this 
kind should end with a chapter headed (rather for¬ 
biddingly) “ Don’t! ” The method has its virtues. 
While it would take a very large volume to contain a 
list of the thousand and one things we should do, it is 
convenient to have a shorter list of things we should 
not do. On the other hand, I would prefer that any 
final advice I can give should be positive, rather than 
negative. There is something cramping and damping 
about the very word “ Don’t.” Humour, which is 
the spirit of laughter, should be free, joyous, and 
unfettered, and it is in danger of losing its lightness 
and gaiety, if it is always hedged about by depressing 
and discouraging restrictions. So my first and only 
“ Don’t ” will be : Don't pay too much attention to 
people who are always saying “ Don’t.” We should 
all, as humorists, strive to obey the rules of good 
writing and of good feeling, but we should obey them 
positively and cheerfully, in the spirit of adventure 
and achievement. Within the framework of these 
rules, we can give our own individual spirit of humour 
the fullest possible rein. Ambition to excel in one’s 
own craft is a form of competition against which no 

M7 
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hard words can be said. Individual success in crafts¬ 
manship hurts no one ; on the contrary, it enriches 
both the writer and the whole profession of letters. 

Two. Reasonable rules that can be reasonably kept 
are the best friends of liberty, so I hope it will not 
seem paradoxical if, having claimed a wide share of 
freedom for the humorist, I remind him that he is 
not excused, merely because he is a humorist, from 
observance of the ordinary rules of writing, both as 
a craft and as business. He must obey the elementary 
laws of English grammar and composition, which are 
the same for all writers, whether humorous or serious. 
He must remember that the first aim of any writer 
is to be understood, and that clearness and lucidity 
are as important in a skit as in a sermon. It is better 
to use a crisp, short word than a long, flabby one; 
better to start than to commence and better to end 
than to conclude. The use of long-winded phrase¬ 
ology is occasionally allowable for the sake of bur¬ 
lesque, but even in this form, it should be sparingly 
handled. Yes, even in burlesque, mock-verbiage is 
a little too like the real thing to be good writing or 
good humour. 

All good work should have an end in view, and 
good humorous writing should especially, and liter¬ 
ally, keep its end before it, because a crisp and clear- 
cut ending to an article or story carries with it the 
stamp of sound workmanship. Polish your work, 
so that your final version represents the very best 
you can do. On the other hand, set some sort of 
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limit to polishing. Work has to be finished some¬ 
time, and you cannot go on making small alterations 
for ever. When in doubt, cut. A doubtful word or 
a phrase, is like a doubtful tooth. No useful purpose 
is served by keeping on prodding it. Be brave and 
have it out! 

Obedience to simple rules in submitting manu¬ 
scripts is a great help. If you are not an experienced 
typist, send your work to someone who is. Beautiful 
typing will not sell indifferent work, but it will ensure 
that any work is more sympathetically considered in 
the first place. Editors, despite allegations to the 
contrary, are human; one might say, only human. 
Put yourself in an editor’s place. If you were sitting 
at a desk, covered with manuscripts, which one would 
your fingers insdnctively pick up ? The grubby, 
undecipherable scrawl or the one that was easy to 
read and handle ? Give yourself the best possible 
chance in these elementary matters. Publishers have 
told me of novel-manuscripts that were written on 
wall-paper and of others which arrived, tied up with 
pale-blue baby ribbon. There is a golden mean in 
these things. 

I have sometimes thought that the Post Office 
employs a special staff for the sole purpose of bending 
and crumpling quarto envelopes. You can defeat 
the work of this sinister gang by folding your manu¬ 
script cleanly into three and despatching it in an 
ordinary foolscap envelope. If you do not feel con¬ 
vinced about the inadvisability of rolling manuscripts, 
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try rolling a dozen and opening them out in a hurry. 
Your doubts will vanish. 

Send a stamped addressed envelope with your 
manuscript and give the editor a reasonable time to 
read it. If the manuscript bears your address on the 
right-hand bottom corner of the cover, there is no 
need for a covering letter. If you feel that a letter is 
necessary, let it be short, formal, and courteous. A 
lengthy disquisition upon the virtues of your work is 
not helpful. Remember that the editor’s interest is 
your work, as such. The fact that his Aunt Agatha 
was at Roedean with your Aunt Amelia is irrelevant. 
It may be the basis of pleasant personal relations at a 
later date, but it cannot secure the acceptance of an 
unsuitable manuscript. It is the “ stuff,” the whole 
stuff, and nothing but the stuff, which matters. 

The copybook virtues of punctuality and reliability 
are valuable, both as a self-imposed discipline and as 
ends in themselves. Editors are slaves of “ the 
unforgiving minute,” and papers have to be “ put to 
bed ” at a certain hour of a certain day, even though 
the sky should fall. A contributor can earn for him¬ 
self a lasting and well-deserved unpopularity by 
sending in work late. It will pay a writer hand¬ 
somely if he can honestly build up a reputation for 
delivering the right goods at the tight time. Other 
thin gs being equal, an editor is, for obvious reasons, 
more likely to favour the writer who gives him the 
least anxiety as press day draws near. While the 
advantages of these virtues ate self-evident, they 
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should be practised not on material grounds alone, 
but as an essential part of good workmanship. 

Three. Be an honest workman and keep by you a 
cold douche of self-criticism, ready to be turned on 
at a moment’s notice, if you even feel tempted to talk 
about Art. Sir James Barrie once said of Thomas 
Hardy: “ I first met him in a room full of people 
who were all discussing Art at the top of their voices. 
He was the only one who knew anything about it, 
and he was the only one who did not mention it.” 

There spoke true wisdom. The good craftsman, 
has no time to talk about Art. The thing which is 
euphemistically called the artistic temperament is a 
form of laziness. We all have it, whether writers, 
butchers, bakers, or candlestick-makers, because it 
is part of original sin. But there is no need to culti¬ 
vate it. On the contrary, it should be ruthlessly 
stamped upon. 

Keep, as far as possible, office hours. I will not 
pretend that there is no such thing as inspiration, but, 
just as the Blue Bird of happiness is to be found at 
home, so inspiration is more likely to visit a writer 
when he is hard at work at his desk than when he is 
vaguely waiting for her to appear. If we work at 
home, friends and neighbours have a habit of thinking 
that we do not really work at all and that they are at 
liberty to drop in for a chat at any hour of die day. 
We must courteously but firmly disabuse our friends 
of this view. 

However much our artistic temperaments may deny 
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it, concentration and persistence are the qualities 
that really secure achievement. That is not to say 
that we are in duty bound to sit hour after hour, 
flogging our brains and gnawing our penholders. A 
tired brain needs a rest, but all rests should have a 
definite limit of time. A holiday has no virtue, if 
it does not send us back to work with fresh energy. 
The artistic temperament is always at our elbow, 
whispering plausible reasons why we should not get 
on with the job, and it is probable that none of us do 
as much work as we could do. In the last ten years 
I have written over a thousand articles, about a 
hundred short stories, several plays, innumerable 
lyrics, and twenty-five humorous novels and travel- 
books. And I am the laziest man I know. A scrupu¬ 
lously honest workman would have done at least 
twice as much. The Victorians, who talked so much 
of the virtues of hard work, often praised the right 
things for the wrong reasons. When they said that 
honest toil must always achieve material success, they 
were talking arrant nonsense. They would have been 
nearer the mark if they had said that a piece of work¬ 
manship honestly executed was the only cause of 
enduring satisfaction. The self-styled artist is, and 
always will be, a little man. The conscientious 
craftsman always has the chance of becoming a big 
man. And in time the whole world may call him a 
great artist. 

Four. If you have an idea for an article or story, 
put it on paper at once. Quite apart from the elusive 
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flight of topicality, which can pass by and leave a 
writer’s work cold and dead on his hands, there is the 
fact that ideas are not copyright. If an idea occurs 
to you, it will most probably occur to someone else. 
The writer who works the idea into story form and 
submits it first has the best chance of success. It is 
very exasperating to have a note from an editor, 
running something like this : “ I like this awfully, 
but I have already taken a thing on exactly the same 

subject from -. Sorry ! ” I have more than 

once been annoyed to read the review of a new novel, 
bearing an attractive title which had been idly reposing 
in my notebook for the past six months. Mea culpa. 
No one was to blame but myself. It is a pity to have 
to say : “ Why didn’t I think of that first ? ” It is 
a thousand times worse to have to say : “ I thought 
of that first, but I didn’t do anything about it.” 

Of all sad words in tongue or pen, 

The saddest are : “It might have been.” 

A shocking rhyme, but a sad truth. 

Five. Keep a notebook. Fill it without fuss, not 
as if you were a “ chiel taking notes ” or a detective 
taking evidence, but with the least possible ostenta¬ 
tion. A face, a conversation, an amusing incident, 
a touch of character can all be noted down in a word 
or two. In the evening, devote a regular half-hour 
to “ writing up ” your notes. This will marshal 
fugitive ideas into some kind of order, and give you 
a chance of letting your fancy play round them. 
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Often the odd juxtaposition of two ideas will suggest 
a third, and so the mind is set to active work in a 
fruitful field. A notebook is helpful, both as a check 
on your memory and powers of observation, and as a 
stimulus to the interplay of ideas. Only the man with 
a “ good ” memory knows how fallible the best of 
memories can be. Brilliance of memory often goes 
hand in hand with unaccountable lapses into absent- 
mindedness. 

Perhaps, if you are careless, as I am, you may lose 
your notebook. This is not a serious affair, unless 
you happen to be like a detective-story writer of my 
acquaintance, who lost a notebook packed with 
details of an excellent murder, and spent a feverish 
half-hour in explaining the truth to the local policeman 
who found it. The greatest virtue of the notebook 
lies, not so much in its use for reference, as in the help 
it gives in registering and arranging ideas. The 
mere act of writing the idea down is a help and a 
stimulus, so it is better to have made a note and lost 
it than never to have made a note at all. The hope¬ 
less feeling of sitting in front of a blank sheet of paper 
need never be suffered by the writer who has intelli¬ 
gently taken notes. 

Six. We are often told that this is an age of 
specialization and that a writer should try to build up 
a reputation for one particular branch of work alone. 
The theory is that, among the great mass of writers, 
it is difficult to get a name well known, unless all one’s 
reputation can be concentrated within one narrow 
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field. On the other hand, it may be argued from the 
list given in the previous chapter that many humorous 
writers have scored equal success in several different 
branches of their craft. Some have written both 
short stories and novels, others both plays and light 
verse. Some, like A. A. Milne and A. P. Herbert, 
have triumphed in almost every type of humorous 
work. The question, then, seems to arise : should a 
writer attempt to specialize in one particular form or 
should he try his hand at everything ? 

The best answer is rather an Irish one : he should try 
to do both. It used to be said of a journalist that he 
should know everything about something and some¬ 
thing about everything. This is an excellent motto 
for a humorous writer. He should concentrate on 
one form, whether it be burlesque, the humorous 
short story or light verse, and try to ensure that his 
name becomes connected with this particular type; 
at the same time, he should, in a modified way, keep 
his hand in at the other forms, so that editors may 
know that he is not incapable of attempting them. 
In this way he may succeed in making the best of 
both worlds. In any case, let your range be both 
deep and wide. A reputation is, of course, an ex¬ 
cellent thing, but it has its reverse side. It is a 
handicap to have reputation for not being able to do 
anything except one kind of work. 

Seven. In your everyday study of the humours of 
life and character, pay special attention to children 
and animals, especially dogs. Have you ever noticed 
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during a film-performance how, when a small, cheeky 
child appears on the screen, something like a ripple of 
pleasure passes over a large audience ? This is not 
the old sentimental appeal of the angel-che-ild, which 
was a rather mawkish notion; it is a human and 
humorous appeal to the cheeky child which is some¬ 
where in all of us. In the same way nearly everyone 
loves a dog and especially an impudent little puppy. 
The sheer “ cheek ” of the comic little creature in 
a solemn world makes for unending incongruity. 
Where there is affection there is laughter, and there 
can be no better subject for humour than children and 
dogs. After all, Mr. Everyman is sure to have a 
dog. You may have your doubts about its pedigree 
and its intelligence ; you may think it a very ordinary 
animal, but you are wrong. It is the most wonderful 
dog in the world. It is, in fact, Everydog. If you 
can give a happily humorous touch to the friendship 
between a man and his dog, you are certain of a very 
wide appeal. 

The humour of the child is something much more 
than the mere recounting of " quaint ” or amusing 
remarks, (Happily, very few real children are 
“ quaint.”) It is something that can only be studied 
by close and sympathetic companionship with children 
and by entering fully into the spirit of childhood. In 
writing for and about children, everything must be 
done to avoid the evils of patronage and facetiousness. 
The humour of children has an almost uncanny 
naturalness, and the writer who can reproduce it in 
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print will give happiness to the widest possible 
audience. Stories of a character like Booth Tarking- 
ton’s Penrod or Richmal Crompton’s William have 
an instantaneous appeal. 

Eight. Once advertisers were mortally afraid of 
humour. It is a sign of enlightenment that this view 
has considerably changed in the last few 7 years. 
Humour in advertising must, by its very nature, be 
sharp and pithy. It can have neither the time nor the 
space in w r hich to be whimsical in a leisured way. 
Sometimes, when a little more space is allowed, it 
may recount the adventures of humorous characters, 
representing the commodity advertised; sometimes 
it may take the form of humorous verse; normally, 
however, it is more likely to be successful if it consists 
of some sharply arresting phrase—the shorter the 
better—which, besides calling attention to the article 
advertised, is amusing in itself. I do not know why 
some commodities are considered humorous and some 
are not. Beer and tonic medicines, apparently, are 
always funny. Advertisers say that woman dislike 
humour in advertisements which directly concern 
them, as it appears to suggest flippancy in serious 
matters. I am a little sceptical of this, because one of 
the funniest advertisements I ever saw concerned 
vacuum-cleaners, and I do not think the sales of that 
excellent article suffered through its frivolousness. 
Certainly advertising matter must be simple and 
homely, but here humour should help rather than 
hinder, and since humour in advertising has increased 
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so much of late years, there is no reason why it should 
not go on increasing and broadening its scope. 

Nine. I have not said much about humorous 
writing for the films, for the honest (if eccentric) 
reason that I have no inside knowledge of this branch. 
Several books have been written on the subject and 
obviously the best counsellors are those who have 
practical experience inside a studio. A humorous 
writer’s most satisfactory contact with filmland is 
to have written a book or play which is so successful 
that a film company wishes to make a picture of it, 
on its merits. The rewriting of it for film purposes 
will fall into the hands of technical experts, and need 
not worry the original author. Obviously, a book 
stands a better chance of acceptance as a film if its 
plot moves swiftly and if it is closely packed with 
“ meaty ” humorous incident. Whimsicality of 
narrative and finely spun word-play are of no avail 
here. The essentials are quick movement and 
humorous action which can be pictorially reproduced. 

Ten. Keep a level head about criticism. To be 
unduly elated by praise is almost as bad as to be unduly 
cast down by blame. Indeed, one famous humorist 
has said : “ Avoid alcohol and the praise of friends.” 
Naturally, we all like a little encouragement, and if 
any author claims that he is entirely unresponsive to 
commendation, then he is, to put it in the mildest 
possible way, deceiving himself. But a writer with 
a sense of humour will not deceive himself beyond a 
certain point. However pleasant praise may be, our 
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critical faculty—the craftsman’s conscience—should 
tell us whether it is deserved or not. 

It is extremely foolish to go “ upstage,” if criticism 
seems unkind. If it is really unfair, we can afford to 
laugh at it. It may be very helpful, however, just 
because it is adverse. It may, if accepted graciously, 
help us to avoid future mistakes. To be peevish in 
the face of criticism shows a sad lack of humour. It 
is no use railing against the incompetence of the 
critic. 

“ How dare you pull my play to pieces ? ” demanded 
the dramatist. “ You couldn’t write a play to save 
your life ! ” 

“ No,” said the critic, “ and I couldn’t lay an egg to 
save my life, but I know a bad one when I get it for 
breakfast.” 

The fact that the reader could not make a better 
joke does not prove that yours is a good one. 

Polonius was a tedious old gentleman, but he said 
some wise things. “ Take each man’s censure 
(opinion), but reserve thy judgment.” In the matter 
of cridcism, as in everything else, the good listener 
has his reward. Each man’s opinion has value, and 
may be helpful in a hundred different ways, but in 
the end your own honest judgment, modified by your 
own sense of humour, must be the criterion of what 
is good work and what is not. 

Eleven. It was said of Dickens that he could make 
the jokes that everybody could make a little better 
than anybody could make them, There, in a sentence, 
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is the good humorist’s creed. It implies a sym¬ 
pathetic understanding of everyday people, along with 
a faculty for touching their everyday lives with the 
magic of laughter, but that understanding is marred 
from the start if the writer cannot laugh at himself. 

Twelve. This, at least, is a rule which will never 
go off the gold standard : take your work seriously—but 
not yourself. 




